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A HAND-BOOK 


ON 

FAMmE ADMINISTEATIOlSr 

/ 

IN 


NATIVE STATES. 


IKTKOBUOTOET. 

(fl) Tins Mami.ll is intended to supiilemcnt tlie instructions of tbo F.iniinc Code for Native 
Staler and follow.*; the same arraufyetnont. It must bo understood that it doe.s not professtobe 
a complete and final aulbority on the matters dealt witli in it. It in no way dispenses with, or 
supersedes, tlie Famino Code, nor docs it possess tlie same authoritative cbaracter. It will be 
impossible for any jiarticular Durbar to c.irr}* out all the provisions of the Manual or to bring 
tbeir administration of the different branches of relief into complete harmony with them. But, 
for the assistance of those charged with the administration of fiiminc relief in Native States and 
of officer.^ who have bad no previous experience with the subject, an attempt has been made in 
the following chapters to give an account of the principles underlying famine administration, to 
explain the formal rules aud instructions of tbc Code and to collect in a convenient form the 
results of the practical cxpcrienee gained in recent famine®. 

(i) One of the nio.^-t striking le.^sons taught in recent 3*cnrs is the positive necessity' 
of graduallv* accumulating a reserve fund to meet tbc sudden and severe strain imposed bj- 
famine. xV’ State with no lialance in the treasuty must on the appe.arancc of acute distress 
have recourse to loans which will cripi'le it for yc.ars afterwards, while the inevitable delay that 
occurs in raising money bniniwrs relief operations at the beginning and is ultimately tbc 
cause of much otherwise avoidable expenditure. 

(e) The treatment of jagir holdings is onlj* incidentally mentioned in tbo Code, but 
previous experience shows th.at, other things being equal, the distress and mortalitj’ dtiring 
a famine are raarkedl.v greatc.®t in tbc .j'nyir nrc.as. .lagirdars arc in every way as liable for 
tbc proper care of the jieoplc from whom tho3’ draw their dues as the Durbar arc for the 
residents of tbc Haifa tracts. During the recent f.amincs inhabitants of the jagir villages of 
some States were frcel.v admitted to she Durbar relief works 5 buttliis wnsnot a general practice, 
and, as no pressure was brought to bear on those responsible for the provision of relief, the distress 
was abnormal aud holdings wen* dciwpulatcd. The chief loss fell of course on the Thakurs,. 
but tbo States also suffered bj’ the rc<luction of the siwni revenue, the non-payment of tribute 
and the decrease in the general population. The Durbar is bound to interfere in tbo case of 
its own feudatories and to insist on the org.anization of an effective sj'stcm of relief in jagir 
areas and, if necessary', carr^' out tbc work themselves at the ultimate expense of the 
Thakurs. 


CHAPTER I. 

Heasnres to be taken in ordinary times. 

1 . The official best qualified to bo tbo Central Officer is the one in charge of what is ordi- 
narily known as the Revenue Department of the State. He is more in touch with the district 
executive officers than any other of tbc bead- quarters staff, and is presumablj' better acquainted 
with the resources of tbc State and the condition of the revenue payers. But whoever is 
appointed should possess both experience and judgment and should bo sufficiently high in 
authority to give bis recommendations and orders weight with the Durbar, the departmental 
and local officials and the people. 

By the terms “Offieers in civil obarge of districts” and " District OBScers'^ used in the 
Code and in this Manual are meant the executive heads of the revenue divusions into which a 
State is divided, snob ns Nazims, Wazirs, Kardars, Hakims, Tahsildars, and so on. 

S. Gazetteers of most of the States already exist, but they do not always contain either 
as full or as accurate information regarding the country' and the people as they should. The 
extent and character of this information naturally varies verj’ much in different States, but *it 
shculd be cveri'whcrc possible to collect in a handy form sufficient material to enable the 
administration to form a correct estimate of the condition of the countrj’ and thepeople and so' 
to determine at any time what measures are fitted for their development in ordinaiy years, for 
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Central Office 


Sconomlo 
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State, 
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5. It i$s important to mark out rclicE circles in ordinary yciirs in anticipation o£ the need. Belief otroles. 
The internal organization ol the rarious States diRcrs so much that it is impossible to indicate 

arhat particular administiativo units should be selected as relief circles. Rut as a rule no one 
circle should contain more than 20,000 persons. It should not contain more villages- than 
the Inspector can visit once a fortnight, and his hc.ad-qunrtcrE should, if irossiblc, be so situated 
that ho will be able to rc.ich any village in his circle in one day. Where famine is likely to occur, 
the first thing is to ensure that the carhest information as to approaching danger may be available 
and to liavo all preparations ready bcrorchnnd. The proper working of the circle system depends 
almost entirely ujion the men sclccicil ns Circle Insiicctors. In this connection great weight 
must be ntfciehetl to the employment of non>oflicinl agency, whether in the country or the larger 
towns. The more this ngenoy is used the more useful it will become. 

6. The duty of the Circle Inspector is princip.ally concerned with village inspection andButles of O 
the distribution of gratuitous relief ; the former i< essential at all stages of famine, but parti- 

culnrly at the outset. It is the best source of itiformation as to the extent of distress ; it puts 
heart into the people; it enables the Ccniial Ofllcer to take risk without anxiety, and to 
regulate with confidence the flow* of relief ; without it individual selection for relief cannot be 
properly worked. 

It shordd he the special duly of the Circle Inspector — 

(]) to make himself acquainted with every* villacc in his circle and with the circum- 
stances of crclr household in every village, so far as may enable him to judge of 
the abilit}* of its inmates to withstand distress ; 

(2) to stimulate land-owners to employ labour, especially on the construction of wells, 
tanks, and similar improvements, inviting applic.ations for advances for the pur* 
j-oso if ncce.'sary; 

(S) to make known the jdaces at wlircli, arrd the classes of persons to whom, relief works 
are op-.-ri, the nature of each work, arrd th" wages offered, and to encourage 
persons in distress to go to sueh works ; 

(41 to prepare lists of persons who are ineliirible for relief on works; see Chapters V 
and VI of the Coiic; 

(fi) to report w*hcthcr further means of relief are required .and, if so, to what extent; 

(fi) to as-ist in the management or control of village w*orks ; 

(7) I" initiate, promote, and eonlrol mo.a«nres for gratuitous relief; 

(S) to visit caeh village in hi-s ciiclc as often as the District Officer m.ay direct, to test, 
by frequent iK'rsonal insi'ccf ion, the list of persons entitled to gratuitous relief, 
and to .ascertain that relief lias been distributed in tbo manner prescribed ; 

(9) to ndievc any st.arving persons u amicring in his circle until they can be sent to a 

relief work or a poorliouse or placial on the register of gratuitous relief in their 
own villa'res ; 

(10) to teport immediate!)* the apjw.arnnce of immigrants or a tendency to wander on the 

p.art of the people of his circle ; 

(11) to nport all deaths from starvation in his circle ; 

(12) to assist in the management of Stale kitchens or poorhonscs established in his 

circle ; 

(13) to rejiort immediately the occurrence of any unusual sickness among men or cattle 

in any village in his circle; 

(14) to keep correct accounts of all expenditure incurred by him or under his orders and 

to submit these punctually. 


CIIAPTFR II. 

lleasures to be taken -when scarcity or famine is imminent. 

7. The chief premonitory symptoms of distress are as follow*s ; — First signs of 

( 0 ) Unusual conditions of season and particularly failure of the rainfall. The rainfall 

over any tract should be carefully watched. The rain ma)* fail altogether or 
may he unequally distributed. Again, the total fall may not be deficient, but 
may be so concentrated that it is expended before the season is sufficiently 
advanced. 

(1) Fluctuations in prices. If prices rise by more than 20 per cent, the causes should 

be inquired into, as there may be special reasons for the movement apart from 
scarcity. One sign of the upward movement being due to the apprehended 
failure of the local crops is that the quotations in the nearest large grain market 
will bo found to bo lower than those obtaining in the -villages. 

(c) Undue contraction or expansion of private charity. The loss wealthy of the chari- 
table members of the community usually reduce the amount of their alms in self- 
defence, while those with whom money is more plentiful find themselves forced 
by humane motives or by importunity to extend their sphere of charity. 

(<f) The contraction of credit and the scarcity of industrial works of all Hnds. 

(ej Feverish activity in the grain trade. This is shown as much by abnormal exports 
as by abnormal imports, ns sometimes dealers and even officials attempt to make 
a corner in grain. 

b2 
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(/) Marked increase in crime svicli as daooify and thefts of grain and stores.^ 

(7) Unusual movements of flocks and herds and the unusual influx of strangers or 
emigration of residents. In some parts of India migration of men and herds 
takes place in ordinary seasons, and, so long as it remains within the usual limits, 
this does not call for action. But the wandering of masses or groups of people, 
who are not in the habit of migrating, is a sure sign of distress. 

(A) Unusual mortality among the cattle. 


T?o some extent these various signs may be deceptive, but they cannot be neglected and 
call for the utmost vigilance and activity on the part of tho officials. 

St steps to be B. If it should be decided that the signs are unfavourable and that action is necessary, the 
first question to decide is the order in which relief measures should bo undertaken. Tho first act 
j of the Durbar should be to review tho financial position and appropriate the necessary funds. 

Arrangements should then be made for the collection of establishment — administrative, execu- 
tive, and sanitary— and for the distribution of tools and plant. Orders should then be given as 
to where relief works should be opened and what their character should be, and what other 
remedial measures should be organized. * ^ 

Very early enquiries ehoutd bo made regarding tho suspensions required anu, if it is found 
that this form of relief is necessary, the Durbar's orders should be published and widely made 
known as soon as possible, and in any case before the first instolmcnts of rent or revenue fall 
due in order that the people may know how they stand. If the failure has been general 
over a large tract, the suspensions may be made by villages. The circumstances of different 
States and divisions of the same State vary so much that it is impossible to lay down any rule 
as to how the amount of suspension is to he proportioned to the extent of failure, but the 
following scale will usefully serve as a general guide : — 


4 annaa loss of pradaco 

6 •* ,f ,, 11 . • • . • • * . 

8 ,1 If If . . . • . • * . 

10 l> >1 If II • • • • • • » • 

12 II 11 ll ** • • • * • • I 


No auapension necesuty. 
2 nnnns tnispenMon. 

d If II 

8 II 11 
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It is of cardinal importance to relieve the cultivator, whether ho is responsible for the 
revenue himself or is only a tenant. If the latter, the Durbar should order the landlord to 
suspend the rent in the same proportion as the revenue has been suspended. 

Much subsequent distress can bo averted by a liberal distribution of advances for digging 
wells, the construotion of other petty irrigation works and so on, both as a moans of employing 
labour and of securing the crops. These advances also give great confidence to the people and 
stimulate local credit. 

9 . It Kmost important to abolish all duties and taxes which interfere with the free move- 
ment of grain ; such checks to trade still exist in some States and tbeir abolition may not every- 
where he easy to accomplish, but their temporary suspension in times of distress need not raise 
any difficalties and can be productive of nothing but good. It should also be recognized that 
in some of the larger States with powerful Thakurs or Jagirdars the latter must follow within, 
their own jurisdiction the lead of their Chief when he abolishes or suspends those checks in tho 
hhaha area. In this connection tho Durbar should bring homo to them their responsibility in 
a time of distress, and one of the best means of doing so is to lend them the means of enabling 
them to take their proper share in the relief of their people. 

10. Experience has shown that sometimes officials are tempted to embark in grain 
speculation, particularly in the opening montbs of a widespread famine. It is not always easy 
to discover^ the practice when it exists, but when discovered it should bo very sternly repressed. 
When officials, who have to do with the administration of relief, personally interest themselves 
in the purchase and sale of grain, the results are disastrous both to the people and to the Durbar. 

11. One of the earliest results of marked scarcity is that the non-agricultural industries 
- Apprehensive of the future the majority of people will not spend money on building, or 


suffer. 


:e import of 
In. 


.pfirom 

ley-lendexB. 


tt works and 
>rl>oiiBes. 


furniture, or clothes which they can possibly do without, and the artisans and petty manu' 
factnrers suffer accordingly. ■ Much can be done to help these classes and keep them off the 
relief lists if the administration will anticipate the future requirements of the different depart- 
ments of the State in the way of, for instance, buildings and stores. 

12 . Where the State is well provided with communicationE, it will rarely he necessaiy for 
the Durbar to move supplies in bulk from one place to another. But where there are tracts 
remote from the railway and in a backward state of development, arrangements must be made 
for a regular supply of the necessities of life. 

18 . The Mahajan class have generally shown themselves sensitive to the sufferings of the 
cattle in^ a famine, and both individually and ooUeotively have spent large sums for their 
preservation. It is most important that such efforts shordd be openly assisted by the Durbar. 
It will not be always necessary that this assistance should be in the form of a money grant. 
Moral support and encouragement will do a great ' 

• ''nS found possible to encourage the sahukars to give liberal advances to their 

cli^ts. The Durbar can practically guarantee these 'advances by giving assurances to the 
sahnkars that they will be allowed official assistance in recovering &miDe debts without having 
to ffle regular suits, and that the recovery of these sums will be permitted before any attempt is ' 
made to collect the arrears of State revenue. 

l^ .The right development of the relief system hinges on the proper use of test works. 
TimT object IS not to relieve famine, hut to test the presence of it, not to appease hunger, but to 
find ont whether the people are hungry. Ordinary works in progress should be utilised or 
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• opened as test works. The power to open them should rest with the Central Famine Officer, 
and, if possible, they should be managed by iin officer of the Public Works Department. Full 
tasks should be exacted. In no case should power be given to earn more than the normal 
Code wage and payment should be strictly by results. In no case should relief be given to 
dependants or a rest day wage be granted. Labour should be the only test; neither a distance 
test nor compulsory residence should be imposed. In all other respects test works should be 
conducted on the lines laid down for departmental relief works. Otherwise there will be great 
-•dislocation and confusion when famine is declared and a valuable opportunity of training an 
efficient staff both for existing and future requirements will be lost. 

The object of poorhouses is to collect and receive paupers sent adrift by the contraction 
■of private charity. These all gravitate towards the towns, and these institutions should, 

"therefore, be opened at the large centres of population, whether these are in the middle of an 
:affected area or not. 

15. Wandering is usually regarded as a certain sign that famine has begun ; but it is Wandering, 
necessary to discriminate between two kinds of wandering. In hard times, not amounting to 

"famine, the contraction of village charity sends adrift the regular paupers : such wandering 
is properly, and may be completely, provided for by the establishment of poorhouses at centr^ 
places, if, indeed, private charity, organised or independent, does not afford sufficient relief. 

Again, in parts of India migration of men and herds takes place in ordinary seasons and, sc 
long as it remains within the usual limits, this does not call for action. But it may be laid 
down as a general rule that any unusual or aimless wandering of men or herds in search oi 
food or w:itcr is a sure sign that, famine has already begun and that relief is urgently requhed. 

To anticipate and prevent the wandering of paupers and individual labourers is impossible 
without presuming the existence of famine before it has been proved, but the greatest vigilance 
is necessary to stop even wandering of this kind.hefore it goes too far ; while the wandering. 

'in masses and groups, of people who are not in the habit’of migrating is a certain sign that 
relief has been too long delayed in the places from which they come. 

16. As soon as it h.as been decided to start test works, the report prescribed by section Central Offlo 
15 of the Code should be submitted without delay for the information of the Durbar. For 

-purposes of this report it is necessary to estimate the area and population which is likely to be 
affected and the numbers for whom it will be necessary to provide in the various forms of 
trelief. This estimate is quite different from that already referred to in connection with the 
programme (Section S of the Code) and must be framed with reference to the actual pro-spects 
and after detoilcd local enquiry. The basis of the estimate should be a return prepared by' 
the Circle Inspector under the supervision of the District Officers, and in conjunction with the 
-village officers, showing for each village — 

(1) the probable number of persons who will require relief on relief works, with detail of 
men, women, and children ; 

(3) the probable number of persons, with the same detail, who will require gratuitous 
relief; and 

' (3) the number and condition of the cattle and the amount of fodder and pasturage 

available. 

“When a conclusion has been reached as to the probable number of persons who will need relief, 

.an estimate must be made of the length of time during which relief operations will be necessary, 

.and of the probable prices which will prevail. With these statistics and those for the last 
previous famine the Central Officer is in a position to estimate the probable expenditure which 
will be entailed. 

It will help the Central Officer in the preparation of this report if he ascertains through 
"the Political Officer or by the special deputation of responsible persons the condition of theneigh- 
'-bouring British districts and States and the measures taken in such tracts to meet the 
impending distress. 

17. The Famine Commission of 1901 came to the conclusion that the inability of railways Railways, 
"to carry all the food and fodder that was offered affected prices in the famine districts and 
resulted in the loss of large numbers of cattle. The Government of India have recently ruled that 

this failure to meet the requirements of famine transport was “ due rather to general unprepared- 
ness to cope -with the sudden and heavy demand made upon them than to insufficiency 
of rolling-stock.” They “are of opinion that much may be done to avoid the difficulties, 

• experienced in the past famine by the exercise of foresight and by timely preparation for 
. any emergency on the part of the railway authorities working in conjunction with Civil 
officers.” Section 16 of the Code provides for the communication of early information to the 
railway administration and for a consultation as to the best measures necessary to prevent a 
•congestion of traffic. 

As soon as famine is seen to be imminent, a meeting should be held of railway officers 
and of the Central Officer and the heads of affected districts. This meeting should discuss the 
probable nature and extent of the unusual demands likely to be made on the railway. Atten- 
tion should be specially directed to the localities in which the scarcity is likely to occur, the 
-date from which an unusual demand for import is likely to arise, the nature of the demand, 

■whether for food-grains or fodder, and the probable sources from which supplies will be 
-obtained. The leading traders and grain dealers will be able to give valuable information in 
'their own interests as well as those of the Durbar. 
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CIIAPTEll 111. 

Declaration of Distress and commencement of Relief. 

IS. Tlie ext«‘nt and character o£ the powers and responsibilities of the Central Officer and. 
tbo Civil and Departmental Officers mustnecessarilj- vary much in different States. The main- 
principle to be followed is that the Central Officer is, as being directly in touch with the Durbar, 
m charsrc of the general control of famine relief measures throughout the Slate. He should 
he ultimately r*>sronsihlc for all famine expenditure atid should be jffovided with a substantial 
permanent advance. District Officers are responsible for the condition of their districts and 
people, for the proper organization of the small village works and for the variou-s miscellaneous 
measure-! of relief, while Depirtracntal Officers arc rcspon-iible for all the arrangements on tho- 
rclief works committed to their charge. 

It*. Tbo los-! of a single harvest or even of the harvests of a year will rarely of itself 
produce conditions nccc'sit.ating measures of relief. There usually must be a succession of Itsm 
years ; consequently one ought never t‘» be taken unawares. If there have boon one or two bad 
years and then tlie monsoon fails, anxiety is bound to be felt. The failure of the monsoon may 
mean either that the khmif crop cannot be B!>wn or that, if sown, it cannot bo matured. The 
l.att< r rase is ro.ally the more unfortunate, as then the people lose their seed and most probably arc 
unable to put in a rn'ii crop. Usually «hc failure of the kharif means also the failure of the- 
following ra'ii crop. hen the rains fail therefore and anxiety is felt, early steps should bo 
‘aken t" ascertaiTi ns accurately as possible the real condition of the district and the people. At 
uch a juncture “ moral stnite^y ” is ••£ immense importance Tliero is no greater evil than the 
lep.re-i-ion of the people. It is hardly possible to overstate the tonic effect upon them of Oiirly 
rirep-.irations, of an early enlistment of non-official agency, of liboral advances in the earliest 
..;tagC3 and » £ !-arly action in regard to suspensions of revenue. 

It i-< necessary to take a certsiin amount of fmanci.al risk. T'lio money spent in iiroparalion- 
may, indeed, he nasted, hut the loss is trifling compared with the loss whicli want of prepara- 
tion entails. 

iO. At this stage private enterpri'e sbonhl he stimnlatcd as far as possible an<l land-owners 
and others should be encouraged fo start works of improvement and utility on their estates in 
order to create a demand for labour. 

21. Advances to ngrieuUnrisi-* for improvements, cspocially for the construction of kaehka 
well-! ami the r. pair of old wells, should be freely given on liberal terms. The only sure pre- 
ventive of scircity is perennial irrigation. This may be from canals or wells. "While it is an 
imp -rt.ant duty ol all District Officers to help in the c.xtcnsii>n of the former, the encouragement 
of well irrigati >n falls more particttlarly within their province. Hero a dixtinction must bo 
dmwn hct''.oen pikkn or lincil wells and kachhn or nnlined wells. The latter are of a temporary 
nature and rarely last moio than two or three years at the mo-t, whereas the former porma- 
rcnlly inercase the iv)w<-r o£ re-istance against famine of tho twet in wbicii they are situated. 
In the present connection tho former only arc alluded to. Of course well sinking has its 
limitati ms, for ordinarily it do!.s not pay to irrigate from a well which is more than Gtl feet deep, 
hnl if w--U« even np to 8*J or GO f-ct deep exist, though they may not he ordinarily used for 
iirigati'-n, tln-y .are of »m-.>-lim.ahlo v.alncin a dry year and will mature a sufficiency of crops to 
fcfi.-p the i-atth: alive and tho f.amily, or perhaps thr^c or four families, togt-lher. As a mutter' 
of fact, in such i-irenrn'-t-inoi-s three or four f.amilics would nearly always club together, as it 
t-.ki- tix I r ! v.!'i eight yoke of oxen to work tho well, undone family would rarely possess so many, 
Wh<>r.> tln-ri-f go" I water can he found within a depth of 80 or even 90 feet of tho surface 
in n t'ait <i< p-ndcrit on the minfall, every effort should be made to stimulate tho m.aking of 

I well? bt th'- •-ff-T < f 1- ans on liberal terms wlu-ro occinsary. A hnchha well takes on an 
av*'ra;:-‘ a m'>nlh to di-j and lit up, and so, as the great reason for giving advances for their 
r- n-trii.-l.'-n to i-nalde a certain amount of rali t-roj>s to be grown, it is of the highest impor- 
tar. •- t'-.-il Ih.-: h-ms ‘•ho-ild he given nifficiently ctirly to allow of the well being dug in timo to- 
v.ar.-r ai d {d.j-.r.rh f.ie gronml b<-fnro tlw leason for sowing for the winb-r erop is past. The 
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.coutrol of the Public Works Department, however, a Civil oflicer should remember that the 
Engineer is in executive ohai'ge of the work, and that ordinarily no orders should be issued with 
regard to the conduct of it except through him. A Civil officer, especially if he is a subor* 
dinate, should never interfere except in case of urgency or to rectify some glaring abuse. 
-Cordial and close co*operation between officers of both Departments should always be cultivated. 
Military officers of the State forces may form a very useful agency for famine relief operations 
in sueh States as possess disciplined and well organised troops. In order that all works, 
poorhouses, villages, etc., should receive proper attention from inspecting officers, it is 
-recommended that each officer should keep a record of his inspections in a' form somewhat 
like the following : — 


Name of work, ponriionse, or villn<;e. 

1 Dates of inspection. 

• 

1 



1 

1 

1 

1 




23. On the declaration of distress the regular and methodical work of the Circle Inspector Circle Officer 
will begin. His duties are described in paragraph 6 above ; special care shouli betaken to see 
i;hat where private charity is non-existent all those entitled to gratuitous relief do really get it, 
and at the same time the greatest strictness should be observed in its administration. It must , ' 

not be assumed that if this form of relief is effectively organized the need for poorhouses is 
removed. 

The importance of careful and regular village inspection is very great, and experience has 
tshown that this duty r.irefy receives the attention it demands. It will prevent the Durbar being 
suddenly taken unawares by a rush of people on to the works, and will prevent much unnecessary 
suffering and mortality and much expenditure-of money without any return for it. No effort 
should be spared in the selection of good men as Circle Inspectors. Men in psrmanent employ 
in other Departments should be mely used, but officials accustomed to B°dentary work do 
not often malr*' good Circle Officers. 

24 : The conversion of test works into relief works is very simple. It consists merely in 
-the addition of relief to dependants. N o other change has to be made. " 


CHAPTER IV. 

Famine Relief Works. 

25. There is frequently a tendency at the outset of a famine to curtail the normal operations Ordinary wo 
■of the Engineering Department of a State, Such a policy should not be adopted except for strong 

reasons. It may happen that it is necessary to draw on the current public works budget to meet 
-the expenditure on famine or that, owing to a lack of qualified men, the permanent establishment 
have to be employed on the work of relief. But if it is possible to continue, and even to expand, 
the ordinary public works programme, the artisans and other classes, who depend upon it for 
employment, will be kept off the famine works proper, the strain on the famine organization will 
be proportionately lightened and the exhaustion of the relief works programme will be delayed. 

There are few States in which a sufficient number of projects can be found suitable for famine 
Jabour when the period of distress is prolonged. And it is better to carry on the ordinary public 
works in the usual way than to close them altogether at the beginning of a famine and be forced 
to open them later on when all suitable works have been exhausted. 

26. Before discussing the different kinds of relief works detailed in section 29 of the Code, Selection and 
it is necessary to summarize the leading principles on which recent experience has shown the 

selection, distribution and organization of relief works generally should be based. These priu- 
■ciples are the outcome of a very wide and varied expeiieuce, and are in harmony with the recent 
instructions of the Government of India. 

(1) It is not possible to fix precisely the area whieU a work maybe expected to serve. 

The question hinges on the density of the population, on the character of the people and on 
the pre-vious famine history of the tract. If the people are habituated to famine or prompt 
to take relief j the number of works may be comparativply few, while if they are strangers to 
famine and reluctant to come on works the number of works should be comparatively large, at 
any rate in the early stages of famine or until the general reluctance breaks down. 

(2) The exaction of a distance test is generally inadmissible. The test is easily evaded and 
-is open to other abuses when distress is light. It is quite unsafe when acute famine prevails. 

It may be employed in exceptional cases, but then only when -village inspection is effective and 
;the gratuitous relief system is in sound order. 
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(3) Selectioa shoald not be attempted unless there is a suSicient staff with local knowledge- 
at its disposal to deal effectively with individual applicants. It should, moreover, be conffncd 
to applicant* who live within a distance o! 4 miles from the work. Orders of admission, 
asain, should be refused only to persons who have not come to the end of their resources.. 
The main point is that, in the case of public works, anyone able and willing to work, 
and those unable to work, but dependent on them, coming from a distuuce of over 4 miles 
from the work and applying for relief are eligible; but in the case of people living within 4- 
tniles of a public work, or applying for relief on a village work,, only those are eligible who 
have come to the end of their resources, that is to saj”, persons who possess no money or grain,, 
have lost their credit, and who could only raise money by selling their plough bullocks or the 
implements of their craft. It will he seen, therefore, that in the case of relief works the system 
should be one of cxclnsion by selection, and, where the staff has not the loonl knowledge or- 
for iiny other reason the process of selection is not complete, the opening of a relief work must, 
not ho delayed. ^V henever selection is enforced an open relief work should be provided ns a 
safeguard withiii a reasonnhle distanc-? to which rejected applicants may proceed, and in no case 
should relief be denied to anyone obviously suffering from privation. 

(-1) Compulsory residence on the works should not bo enforced. It necessitates a large- 
staff and elahoiate and expensive hutting arrangements and is dangerous when an epidemic of 
disease breaks out. It deters, moreover, the respectable classes from seeking the relief they . 
need. 

(5) Drafting to distant works is dangerous, and open to objection in other ways. It is 
lcgitim!»to only when,it is designed to take the workers to more useful or fresh employment or 
to avoid infection. 

(C) The only way to secure efficiency on works and to ensure economy is to have a capable- 
staff and to exercise strict discipline and control over them, 
irks Buitalilc 27. As a general rule departmental works will be found to be the most conveniont and 
reUct most successful means of affording relief in the shape of labour, and, even when the oiroumstanr.es > 

of the State or of the .affected tract are such that village works are more suitable, there should' 
always he om* or two departmental relief works both as an alternative and as a s-afegnard. Apart, 
from' the question of the practical utility of the different kinds of works — a question which can 
be decided only ly the Durbar itself — it is undoubted that earthworks lend themselves most; 
readily to the employment of famine labour. 

It i« of the highest practical importance to select simple earthworks which are concentrated 
enough to admit of close supervision, which afford work in large quantities; which do not 
requite very mnoh laying out and which have a reasonable length of “ load," This last con* 
sidemtion is most important, as the constant difficulty is ta find work enough for the undue 
proportion of carrier which always exists. As a rule it is found that the longer the “lead-” is-i 
the more effective aro the results and the more economically is the work done. Tank excavation 
is about the most ideal relief work. Next to that is the excavation of a canal or a wide ditch 
where there i.s a great deal of work per foot run and where the earth has to be carried well- 
away. Next to these is the construction of a heavy railway embankment formed from deep 
hnrrnw-pits at a good distance off. Last of all comes the raising of an unmctallcd road. 
Kankar collection ami stone breaking are excellent where they arc practicable, 
ork#. 2S. The vahio of village works compared jwith that of ilarge works will vary much in 

different States and in different tracts of the same State. 'I hey have many advantages over the 
larger works. Tiiey are more economical, more useful, less exposed to outbreaks of epidemic 
dis'-.asi\ more i-asy to control, l< ss likely to loosen moral and domestic tics and are less open to 
the objections of interference with the labour market, of neglect of agricultural dwellings and 
*t<>ck and of hindrance to the early resumption of agricultural pursuits. The Govemment of 
Indb have .occopted the-: - conclusions and consider that village works should form a more pro- 
min.-nt ft-atur* of famine relief programmes than has hitherto l)C“n the case, and that in locali- 
ties offering adequate scope they should be regarded a* the principal means of famine labour, 
j-uhlii- works being open'd merely n* n safeguard against a breakdown of tho village org.'inhiation 

the rt'lief of wandeici-s. It is clear though, ttiat, as far as most States arc concerned, 
village wf-rks van never Im made the backbone of the relief system in a severe famine. The- 
nnrid <•- of such wi'rk* i* limited and a single famine would pr-diahly exhaust them completely. 

1: i<, m-v,.<-,vrr, imperative that a sullieicnl number of tlieni should .alwa 3 's be available 
in e-.ic’ cf ernergenci- such as when cholera hccoint-s severo. and it is advisable to avoid having 
h'gi' ramp: and l.rge n-unherr concentrated on pnhlio works, and also village works will usually 
l.-r'. jn>relwh-'n tjn-rains are approaching and the people must be cmploj-cd in tlio neigli- 
I .’.’rh'i.vj f,r i.f.!nes so that no Mmo may l« lost in .setting them to plough and sow when 
t.-!'- raiiM hri'.ak. It foMow-:, therefore, that, at tho commencement of relief operations when it i.s 
?'n L-ih'.- t'-rv w:l, luvr 10 he undertaken on an extensive scale, largo public works should 

fiy r'TU 


^ t I • ^ 


Lv.-ry » rt fh j'ild h.* mafic to secure full and otiicicrit c^taldishment* for the conduct 
■ r'"*' ■'•-'""I.'' sir-cial altent'on should 1«- given to their iircliminary training* 



*ra!:. > -a;- i'- r wh- :o th' f rg.-vr.ir.at-on i* gcod, in f-r le* th.at ihi'v mru* be ready 

V a*- -.i*,:-,- i. .* ai tc a-h-. ir.ayari:-. Tin- riamh'T of men in training most of course 
.. .• cx t.*e Rxrrt^r ef r - v.- nrj.-k-' wh: h wiil jril.aLly Le required, but at least one complete 
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staff for a new cliarge should ordinaril}’ be in training. Even if no new charges are likely to 
ho opened, it is always ndvisahle to have a certain reserve of establishment in training to fill 
gaps caused by the illness, dismissal or the resignation of men abeady employed. 

SO. Belief workers will be made up into gangs of from 20 to 75 “ workers ” under a mate Gangs, 
chosen by themselves. The mate should wear a badge with the index number of the o-ano" 
and should bo supplied with a flag bearing the same number in large letters. Their dependants 
will probably number from 10 to S5 persons, mostly children. The larger the gang the less 
work tliere is for the staff j but the internal content and harmonious wortdug of the gano- are 
matters of supremo importance, and these are best seeured by the formation of small 
gangs. Eive such gangs should be formed into a party under a clerk or jemadar. Twelve 
rach parties will form one relief charge under an Officer in charge as described in section 34. of 
the Code. A charge will thus contain approximately 4,000 workers. If the number exceeds 
6,000, a fresh charge should be opened. The new charge may be on a different part of the gamn 
work or on some other work at no great distance, but it should have its own equipment and 
establishment complete. This is an important point. When there is no charge system the people 
idle and get out of hand, the Durbar money is wasted and when disease makes its appearance 
the whole orgftnization breaks down. To keep the workers up to their work and guard them 
from panic requires the constant efforts of an establishment to whom they are accustomed and 
who understand them. In making up gangs and setting them to work the wishes and prejudices 
of the people should be consulted ns far as possible. It is most important that weakly people 
and weakling gangs should be leniently tasked. Difficulties will often be found in making up such 
gangs ns the people may not like to be separated from their friends. In such a case they may 
be allowed to remain with the ordinary gangs, bub should be given reduced tasks. It should be 
impressed on all concerned that the efficiency of a relief work and its effect on the morale of the 
workers depend principally on the exaction of an adequate task, which in its turn depends so 
largely on the proper proportionment of the numhers of the different classes in each gang. 

81. The establishment of a charge will necessarily vary in different States, but the follow- Bsta’. » . . . - 
ing scale for a full charge of from 4,000 to 6,000 men will be found a good guide : — of a “ charge.' 

One Officer in charge. One storekeeper. 

Two work agents. Four to ten chaukidars. 

Seventeen clerks or jemadars. Four to ten sweepers. 

Seventy to eighty mates. One cashier. 

The duties of the Officer in charge are summarized in the Code. He is responsible for 
everything that goes on on the work. The duties of the work agents are to take charge of the 
tools, to lay out the work in advance, to have profiles ready where necessary, to measure up the 
work and to calculate the wages according to the work done. One of them should be a trained 
official of the engineering staff. Two men are necessary : one to lay out the work well ahead 
and one to measure up the work pei-forme-i. It is advisable to have from the very outset 
a certain number of work agents to supply the inevitable demand later on. Clerks or jemadars 
may be selected from the State troops or from any of the branches of the Civil administration. 

They keep the rolls and, where wages are paid in cash, make out the wage papers and disburse 
the earnings. One should be put in charge of the water arrangements and another in charge 
of the feeding of dependants. .Mates will be appointed by the Officer in charge. One should 
be in charge of the gang of from 10 to 30 men that lays out the work under the work agent, 
one should be in charge of the wtiter and another should control the sweeper gangs. A black- 
smith and carpenters are'required for the repair of tools. 

The number of mates in charge of working gauss will vary with the size of the gangs. It 
will be found advisable not to make up the full number of gangs in a charge at the outset. 

Two or three skeleton gangs should be made up in order to meet a rush on the works and so 
prevent disorganization later on. 

33. The number and character of tools and plant required for a full charge of from 4,000 Tools and p ' 
to 6,000 workers will vary with the nature of the work aud the hardness of the soil. But for 
ordinary earthwork where none of the workers supply their own tools the following table is 
given as a guide : — 
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voe of supply 
tools. 


>ply of oaBh, 


^ter«snpply. 


1 The proportion of pioks to phaurahs. wiil depend on the hardno-ss o£ the soil. In very soft 
soil the whole o£ the tools should bo phaurahn. In. stony or hard soil the picks may have to be 
twice as great or more, and then the will ho correspondingly less. If the work is 

stone breaking or kankar collection^ sledge and breaking hammers and some crowbars should 
be substituted for the phaurahs. There should be reserves o£ tools and plant at all important 
centres. 

8:1, The requisite tools and plant should, as far as possible, be procured from within the 
State. The artisan class feel the famine as soon as any other and should bo cm]i1oycd on their 
own trades wherever this can be done. When tools' are imported, money leaves the State and 
does not return. The probability also is that the neighbouring States are in want of tools and 
the demand becomes so great that prices rise to an abnormal height. Baskets can usually be 
made by some or other of the State subjects. Basket-making forms a useful kind of employ- 
ment for persons in receipt of relief at their homes or in the poorbonscs. If baskets arc not 
available in any large numbers, kcrosine tins out in half make an excellent substitute and in 
some States broad basins made of iron or hide may be used with advantage. The wear and 
tear of wicker baskets on a relief work is enormous and, when famine is general," the supply is 
frequently not equal to the demand. By adopting iron basins at the very beginning a great 
saving of expense will be effected. When baskets are used they will last much longer if the 
top withes are secured by wire instead of string. 

34). If wages are paid in coin, the arrangements for its supply must be complete before the 
work is opened. On a full charge the expenditure will amount to about lt37;i a day. The 
Central Officer should arrange to start each work with cash and watch the daily reports care- 
fully for a few days. He will soon see h»w things are going and will then arrange to send 
enough money for each week’s expenditure a dav or two before the preceding week expires. A 
very large supply of copper coin will he wanted at the outset and after a few weeks it will cir- 
culate freely. 

35. The health of the persons on a relief work depends chiefly on the purity of tiie water. 
Four wells should, if possible, be selected for each full charge, of which two will ordinarily be 
in use at one time, the other two being kept in reserve. Where caste prejudice i-< strong, it 
may he necessary to have three wells for use at one time — ^bne for Mussulmans, one for the 
higher Hindu cas'tes, and one for the lower castes. No one should ho allowed to do any wash- 
ing at the wells containing the drinking supply. Wells in use should be protected by a high 
thorn fence. \ 


trl button of 


Some respectable cleanly man of high caste should be appointed foreman of the drinking 
supply arrangements. Men of high caste should be attached to each well, four for day work 
and two for night work. They will act us guards in addition to their duties as drawers of 
water. ^ No other person must ever be allowed near the wells. If they have not sufficient 
authority to deal with a ruslt, it may be necessary to make use of State servants as guards. 
Each^well should be supplied with buckets of local shape for drawing, and korosine tins for 
carrying, the water, 

36, The actual distribution is most readily effected by utilizing the common method of 
pt’aoj or drinking places. These should be distributed in the manner most convenient for the 
workers. The water should be carried to the piaos in korosine tins which require to be 
Etrenglhened by an iron strap round the top and furnished with an iron handle. Half of the 
top should be cut away and hinged on again to prevent water being spilt in transit. 

At the piaos the water should be stored in tanks, barrels, or large earthen vessels. If iron 
Vessels are used, arrangements should be made to keep them as cool »s possible. 

The Water will be distributed at the piao to the people through a narrow sheet-iron trough 
fixed at a slight slope so that-tbe lower end shall be about % feet above the ground. 

There should be four men appointed to each piao selected on the same principles as to 
Caste as those employed at the wells. 

These men must never pour directly into any man’s pot, hut always into the trough and 
wence into the vessel, placed below the trough, and filled from it. It is important to have the 
wough rml above the ground, so that it may not he touched by the vessels or splashed from 
trough should he of iron, because if it does happen to get infected, it will, what 
with rust and heating in the sun when dry, almost certainly disinfect itself very soon after. It' 

practice of drinking direct from the trough, as it m»y lend to 
infection and always occasions a great waste of water. Every mate should he told to see that 
his gang keep ^themselves well supplied with ffharas for the storage of water and smaller pots 
tor tonking ; iuthe absence of such conveniences they are apt to drink directly from the trough 
m the day, and to wash, and even drink, at dirty ponds or tanks at night or in early morning, 
if earthen vrasels are nsed at a piao, they should bo disinfected once a week and generally de- 
stro^d after being in use for one .month, and should not ordinarily be carried on to a fresh place, 
but be broken up and new ones used at each new piao- With a little encouragement and pro- 
tection local potters bring quantities of gharas and earthen pots to the works, and can make 
urge 3 aK w order. If there is a difficulty in obtaining new jars, the old ones may be used again, 
but must be dismfeoted with a small charge of permanganate of potassium before being set up 
again. Ihe deep'red water used to disinfect them should stand in them for six hours and then 
be poured off. 


, olntlon of '*i«»ht nians ■wfll he found sufficient for a full charge even in the hot weather. 

1 or.Bapply. 37. Wells should always be used for obtaining the supply of drinkipg water in pre- 
ference to tanis or riveiB, fj rw, & 
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(5) Wells, or other suitable sources of water-supply not used for the supply of drinking 
Tvater, should be selected for bathing and washing clothes. 

(c) If there arc more wells than need be used, the unused one should be guarded to keep off 
the workers and so also with doubtful or- tainted wells. All wells in use should be disinfected 
with permanganate of potassium once a week, and when cholera is about every third day.' The ' 
permanganate of potassium should be purchased wholesale, ready made up in two-ounce 
packets, packed 4(i in a box, which will then contain five pounds. The disinfection is done by 
dissolving half a packet in a kcrosinc tinful of water, the upper water is then poured into^the 
well and down its sides and some undissolved crystals will be left at the bottom of the tin ; 
these must be treated the same way several times till the whole is dissolved. The water in the 
well should be agitated. The water will then be of a faint pink colour ; if it retains that 
colour after four hours, it has been disinfected. But if it turns to a light brown the well 
requires a fresh dose, which should be repeated until the water retains a faint pink colour 
for at least four hours. '1 he disinfection should be done in the evening and repeated every 
week, preferably on Sundays. All this organization about the water-supply may seem to 
involve a great deal of trouble over a small matter, but a neglect of it will have dire conse- 
quences where large bodies of people are collected together, and especially when they are famine- 
stricken people. These precMuttions are of vital importance to the pnblic health. 

(d) As an allemative disinfectant for permanganate of potash, quicklime may be used. 

To ascertain the quantity of quicklime required, multiply the depth of water in the well in 
feet by the square of the diameter of the well in feet and divide by 20. The result gives the 
number of seers of quicklime to be used. 

(e) If the supply is from a river or running stream, no washing of clothes or bathing 
should be allowed in it above the lino of huts, and the ghats where the water is drawn should 
be always kept in a clean state. If the supply is from tanks, they should be strictly preserved 
solely for drinking pirrposes. Animals must not be allowed to drink from the same tank as 
human beings. 

I/) Every effort must be made to economize the supply of water. If it runs very short, 
the people must be put on an allowance- An adult requires at least four pints of drinking 
water and two pints of cooking water daily j two children may count as one adult in this cal- 
culation. Oxen usually drink about five gallons of water daily. 

8S. " hen wages are paid in coin and the workers have to purchase their own food, every Market, 
large work should have a small market consisting of two rows of huts made of shelter screens, 
with a 20-feet roadway between them and a fence of light bamboo trellis round them with 
openings at the ends of the street. Bespectable baniyax and trader's should be admitted free. 

The market should be patrolled by a chaukidar. A list of the prices of the day should be hung 
up in the market. The quality of the food should be frequently examined and immediate 
notion taken against any one f< und selling unsound food. The unwholesome small pea called 
khasari or kesari (bira Orellana) should not be admitted into the market. The food trade 
on a full-sized famine relief charge is greater than that in any ordinary small town, and if 
facilities are given to respectable local traders they 'will be careful not to lose them by selling 
unsound food, or worrying the people with needlessly frequent changes in their prices. The 
following advantage can be offered, among others, in exchunge for fair trading: — A small grass 
hut in the market for a shop ; free carriage of grain from the nearest mart, if the trader is 
willing to sell at the current rates of that mart; prompt and free exchange of all his copper 
into silver paid into the local treasury to his credih These advantages 'will ordinarily attect 
the traders. In exceptional cases requiring exceptional treatment the District Officer will 
make special arrangements by contract or otherwise. 

39. Ti’hen 'wages are paid in grain, the Durbar can either arrange 'with contractors for a Supply of | 
regular supply of the various grains required or make their own arrangements for canying.srainto work: 
these to the works and storing them there. Experience has shown that to give out contracts 

for the supply of grain is most unsatisfactory. It is very expensive, the contractors find it 
difficult to keep up a sufficient supply, and it is almost impossible to prevent the periodical issue 
of uuwholesome grain. Very little organization is required to ensure a steady supply of grain 
from tbe State stores. State transport should be used to bring the grain from the stores to the 
works. On the works a temporary store-house should be erected and placed under a guard, 
and from this issues should be made as often during the day as the ^stem of payment in vogue 
demands. 

40. The workers will ordinarily require very little shelter except in the very coldest months Hutting, 
in some States or when the hot winds become dangerous. When it is necessary to erect huts, the 

site should be carefully chosen ■with a view' to the proximity of the work and the water-supply, 
the fficilities for procuring fuel and food, and for su^ce drainage. As far as possible, the workers 
should make their own shelters from any convenient materials that may be procurable in the 
nearest jungles. The cheapest and most comfortable shelters are obtained by digging the 
space to be covered down to a depth of 84 feet. The earth excavated is then built up as a wall ' 
on which a pent roof of thatching is put. The roofs may be made of basket-work screens 
smeared with mud, or of any of the coarse grass or shrubs found in most jungles. A door is put 
at one end and a hole for ventilation at the other. A shelter of this description 'with a' super- 
ficial area-of l44sqnaTefeet and with walls 7 feet high atthelowestpoint can comfortably accom- 
modate from 8 to 12 persons. Two men can dig out the floor, build the wall and have tbe roof 
ready foi^ thatching in three days. A hut -with a dug-out fiour is much warmer in winter and 
as markedly cooler in summer than one on the ground level with the full height of its wall 
exposed to the air and hot winds. Huts of a better pattern should be erected for the staff and 

C.2 
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roofed in witb tents or felt. The latter huts should be of a larger size and should he placed 
vrith a view to convenient superirfsion. | 

41. Tb*; medical staff at the disposal of a Durbar during a severe famine is nsnally inade* 
quate. The permanent medical cstahlishment isj at the best, just sufficient for the average 
requirements of the State in an ordinary year, and when famine is widespread, qualified extra 
hands are almost unobtainable. The following is the scale of medical relief for a full charge, 
that is, a camp of from 5,000 to 8,000 persons. It will not be always possible to attain this 
standard, but it is given as a guide ; — 

Stait— ' 

1 Hospital Assistant. 

1 Compounder or Dresser. 

1 Cook. 


1 Sweeper. 

A water-carrier and other menials can always be obtained from the camp and need not be 
specially entertained, but must work exclusively for the hospital. . ■ 

A hospital hut made of grass or mats measuring 40' x 16' with walls 8' high will accom- 
modate 30 to 18 patients. A division can be made in it to separate the male from the female 
patients. 

A hut for the Hospital Assistant divided into two rooms should be provided. One of these 
will serve as a dispensary. 

Huts must also be provided for the hospital kitchen, hospital cook and sweeper. 

A small mat enclosure should be put up at a little distance from the hospital, to act as a 
latrine for the patients. 

The above will meet all the ordinary requirements of a famine camp. ^ No specif accom- 
modation is necessary for out-patients- These will ordinarily be seen outside the dispensary 
hut or in the general camp, when the Hospital Assistant is on his inspMtion rounds. 

"When a famine camp is situated in the neighbourhood of an existing branch dispensary 
(say within two or three miles), no special arrangements will ordinarily be required at the camp 
itself, as the Hospital Assistant and staff of the dispensary can itinerate through the camp 
daily, attending on the spot to trifling cases ; those more seriously ill being conveyed to the 
dispensary, where the accommodation, if insuffiment, can be increased to any extent by the 
addition of "rass huts. 

The following scale of medicines, hospital necessaries, etc,, will ordinarily suffice for a camp 
ho.spital ; — 


I’"- 


Carbolic add, purs 
i^ntptiuTic acid 
Carbonate of ammonia 
Pirtilied Water . 

Nitrate of direr . 

ill, mn til Mubnit. . 

Caster oil . . 

Chlcrodync . . 

I.itjnor Ammon. Fort 
Ot. Anisi . . 

01. Mcntb. pip, . 

Pil. Scilm Co. . 

Pnlr. Ip’c.ic. Co. . 

Pair. Kino Co, 

Qainir.m Fnlpb. . 

Sdm llicarb. . 

^pt. Etiicr Solph. . 

P;it. Ammon. Aromat. 

Tin't. Catecha , 

Tirci. In'll 
Tiact. Opii 
Tine'.. Zirgil-cr 
Via. Ip-cie . . 

Va’cTn* . , 

7.i--i ^olpb. . 

I'.IIM 

Cliai-al Th'Tmomctcrs 
I'l-rmfi »Ut.t erth-ters, Nw. ; 
A Fi'll Tonrai';cet. 

A fC'l of Slit. 

.K r-'l o! plated rriic. 
i.;t . 


•1, C, 8 


C*'-.etj7 f-r _ , , , . 

Aj '•'■.'t <lrf«,'rc n<i". 

p:,--- .. Wf igbts. 

f'-t*- »T*. 1 ?! ?t »r t'TOmpjiiti'Kil. 

S','.' f-:r Ks'.-sa r;'.!,. 

Jlti*'!''; -.’U-l ( I r-,), 

I'i-'J (I'nlmV 

it rr,J, 

r. w-th ri, f<S eit.1 

(icz.) . 

♦ f I. ' f. *■ * 

‘ • J • • • « 


. 4 oz. 

. 1 lb. 

. 2 lbs. 

. 2 bottles. 

. 4 drachms, 
• 8 oz. 

. G bottles. 

. 4 oz. 

. 6 oz. 

. 2 oz. 

. 2 oz. 

. 4 oz. 

. 1 lb. 

. 1 lb. 

. 3 lbs. 

. 2 lbs. 

. 11b. 

. 1 lb, 

. 1 lb. 

. 1 lb. 

. I lb. 

. I lb. 

. 1 lb. 

. 2 lbs. 

. 4 (Iraebins. 
. C bottles. 

. 2 

. on- each. 


. 11b 
. S lbs. 


. 2 dozens. 
. 2 doz-n. 

. 1 doz-n. 


It 







Ny ilr.rrr. znj sj'cc'.al rcalo of Ft-itioncTy or office rf-qnisites. The 
*”1 mch I'-'C-, ^^.r.cilr, ink and yaper a» may be required with 
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TWO small l)lankn?"iRlor!!, one for (lio nilinifsion of sick and llic other for diet, and an inspection 
notc-lx'ok for the u^o of the Hospital Assistant. 

'I'he nceoss;\ry fiirnitnre for the diR]>en‘-ary will bc'a camp table, a chair, with a strong 
wooden box Jl' x £' x i' provided with a vadloo.1:. 

Onlinarybar-ar slriin: eharpoys will bo need in the hospital. 

lllankots mnet be pure.hased lor the sick— three for each patient. 

Ap'-ie'ant Snr;reons or llo’i’ilal Ae.sistants deputed to larpe works should bo subordinate 
to the IVietriet Oflicer. but in prorcefional matters they ehoiild bo under the control o£ the 
rrineipal Jledienl Olliecr of the State. 

■I*.;, ’the plan of the Held hospital shonld be as simple as possible, and so arranged that thei'ieia hospiu 
whole can bo linmed down wben the structure is abandoned. To enable the patients to escape 
in tlio event of lire, one side of Ibc cnelosure sbordd be a mud, or clod, wall with a {jatoway in 
the middle, eowphtely elear of hutting. All the grasshuttijjgs shonld he whitewashed with a 
thin mixture of lime and clay, or with clay and cowdung. 

Tlicre shonld alw.iys if possible he a spare hospital ahead of the one in use, so as to be 
ready for an ep.idemio. ,\n abandoned lio.spital sliould be immediately burned to tbe ground 
if it has bold a jutient fulTering fiom any ci'idemic disease, Uie site of the burnt hospit.il should 
be sj'iinklod with .•iboul 0 cubic feet of quieklimc sifted evenly over it, the .whole being well 
spiinklod over with w.itcr until tbe lime is tliorottfgbly wet. 

Tbe Onht r in ebarge i*- reiinired to insjK'Cl tbe hospit.il arrangements at frequent intervals, 
and wher\’ moessuv he will report on them. Suflioimt attendant*, caTrier* and others should 
be supplied 10 the* Ofiieer in medic.il charge, aceoiding to tbe scale laid down by the Principal 
Miilical Olbcer in «ncb c.isc. Only so many relatives or per-onal attendant* of the patients 
fhoubl be adinitte 1 a< tbe S'wle laid down by the Principal Mcdic.il Olliccr admits. The hospital 
u-ater-sujijdy should be w.'rbcd by its own st.iff, and must be entirely distinct from the general 
supply for tbe works. 

•J3. The cfnserv.inry of every hospil.il shonld be carried ont by its own staff of sweepers 
tmdei th" din et ions of the Ollieer in niodieid charge. For the staff 1 here shonld be the usual 
latrine of sereeiiR and diteb. On works ne.ir n largo town tbere sbonld be .similar latrines for 
tbe workers. On works not m ar a large town .i line of yellow flag.*, about IbO yards apart, 
shonld bo set ont oti o:eb tide of evoiy ro:i«l w. rk and ronnd every tank cr quarry work, and 
ovety cam\' and bo-pital a!id at a distance <>f not less than 150 yards from the work or campi 
The ’ground within tbes'' flag# must be Icept clc.an of all nuis.nnecs. .and a few sweeper patrols 
shonld bo j'osted to insist on (be worker# gi’ing at least outside the flags in their morning 
walks. The ]'t‘.'ple si onld generally go to the ca't of the work ; but if f berc is a village near 
on that side, they sbo\ild he made (.a eo in the other direction. The police cannot be spared for 
this W4>rk or adv.antageously cmpl'ycd on it. 

Tlie dis] o«al « f the dead i* an important matter. Tbe workers tvill net attend to it pro- 
perly. At every SJ or -1 miles of a lolief worl: (bore should be a burying placi* for Hindus and 
anoibor fer Mu1\ammadatts. The two places should, if possible, be on some locally accustomed 
jq»ot ; they sboubl l*e far apart, and neither shonld be near a \"illago, nor within half-a-milc of 
ihe work. I'acli shonld h.ave a small staff. 

In epidcmiiF ii i- dillicnlt to liiul wood cnovigh to burn bodies. But every elTort shonld be 
made to pro\ide it. I f fricnd-= aio willing to dispose of corpses according to their v.nrious cus- 
toms, they may be a'!*i*tc<l with free firewood or ready dug gRvvcs; but in other cases tbe body 
must be bniiod. .\t the police guard, or other Cfluvcinciit place, there should be arrange- 
ments for the burial, fico of charge, of every Hindu body whicl> friemis did not bind themselves 
to bum or “tlHT'vise di*p''sc of. For the Sluhamjnadan ccmetciy there should bo one or two 
grave-digger.*, who shonld keep a cert lin number of graves ready dug. 'Ihe graves should be 
not h'ss than 5 fei-t. deep, and the dead should bo completely and dccontlj’ covered in. Un- 
ckaimod biwlies sbculd be taken charge of by the police and buried. 

If this organi/atinn is ready from the first, it can, on tlic occurrence of an epidemic, be 
extended to any reqilircd extent. If a skeleton organization is not ready beforehand, it cannot 
bo improvised in the rush of an epidemic. 

•14. A relief woik slioidd bo st.arted as follows. The work baying been read^' marked, tbe g<]ie storcing ; 
Officer in charge and tbe principal men of liis staff should bo on the spot, after having gone work, 
through all pints of organization. There sliould be a guard of one constable and four chauki- 
dars for the money chest and to give a*sistanee in other ways. The tools should be kept in an 
enclosure near the work, a sort of zariba with a thorny wall or fence round it, the storekeeper 
being Imltcd in it with bis note book of issues and receipts ready by him. Somewhere close 
to the tools depot, at about 2t>0 y.ards from the lioad-quarters c.amp and the same distance from 
the work, there shonld be a large red flag on a tall bamboo; this is called the recruiting -flag and 
marks the recruiting ground to which iiew-eoincrs arc told to gather together as they anive; 
and here the g.angs aic made up. The early moraing is full of work, and therefore gangs ore 
best made up in the forenoon, commencing at about S o’clock, the workers being started on 
tbe work in the afternoon. "While tbe gangs arc being made up the future gang clerks should 
be present. 

The veemiting-ground should have in it a clear space 150 feet long bj’ 1 00 feet wide, lock- 
spitted into lines of squ.sros 10 feet by 10 feet, divided by paths .5 feet wide, running length- . 
ways from ciid to end of the space, which should thus contain seven fines of squares separated b 3 ' 
six paths ; each line C‘>ntains 15 squares and the whole space 105 squares. The whole arrange- 
ments should he under the charge of a registering clerk who must be an intelligent and patient 
man. It is tbe duty of tbe registering clerk to soit all new-comers into village groups and 
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family groups,; a fnmily group, or two or more such groups of fellow villagers, should bo seated- 
in a square, and all the persons from one villogoin contiguous squares. Applicants who arrive 
in an emaciated condition should be given at once tho de|)onclant's dole or a meal of coolmd food,. 
If any such applicant is not entitled to remain on the work as tho dependant on a worker he 
should be fed and looked after until ho can be sent to a poorhousc or bo othenvise provided for. 

He should first select from tho groups tho able-bodied men fit to dig, and then the people 
who come respectively under classes C and D, section 38 of the Code. When this is done 
he should make up the gangs as nearly as possible in the standard proportion of the different 
classes fixed by tho engineering authorities for tho work, with the proviso that people of the- 
same family and village should, if possible, be kept together. Each gang should then bo seated 
in contiguous squares in liiio« — class E in tho front rank, class C in tho second, class D in 
the third, and dependants in the fourth, children in aims being allowed to remain with their 
mothers. The gang should bo required to select from among its numbers an intelligent man to- 
he its mate, to whom sliould be given a flag and n badge both bearing the number.of his gang, 
and also a certificate of his appointment as mate, which shall bo oountersigned by the Officer in 
charge. But he should not bo a man who has brought a number of persons with the- 
object of becoming their “ mate.” 

5 isters and <1.5. All the persons being thus seated and the gangs provided with mates, the registering 

'' *1®* clerk should then proceed to register them in the admisrion register (Form No. I ). Then the 

I first gang register (Form No. *2) will be made out with the Muster roll (2 B). Both of 

those forms arc very simple and can be easily kept up by :i man of the most ordinary intelli- 
gence. It is necessary hero to point out how absolutely indispensable these and tho other regis- 
ters and forms are. 't hey will enable the Durbars to review the works of tho officials, to under- 
stand where more works or more funds aro likely to bo required, and to sec at a glance wliethcr 
the* proper wages are being disbursed at the different centres. The importance of these two- 
forms cannot he over-estimated. They are tho basis of all the expenditure accounts and are the 
surest Biifegunnl against, fraud. Oflicials who -wish to defraud the Durbar or the people will try 
to spoil registers and will profess all kinds of dilliculties in keeping them up. In nine CJisos out 
of ten any clerk or other official who professes his inab ility to' keep correctly and up to date the- 
registers and forms for which be is responsible maybe s-afcly regarded as a rogue, in any case a 
man who is incompetent to keep a register should bo discharged. If tho Officer in charge can- 
not see that registers are properly kept and accounts properly checked and promptly submitted, 
be also is incompetent and should be disoharged. 

The gang registers will enable the Ofllcer in charge to fill up bis Progress Eeturn (Form 
E of the Code}. 

raotion. for 46. Form No. 2 has been framed so as to bo used cither for cash or grain payments. The- 
>ing Form Muster roll shows the i amc of each working memiior of the gang and the class to which he or 
she belongs and tho work done by each on every day of the week. Tho proper wage of each class 
is also known The clerk takes the totals of each class in the Muster roll and enters them in their 
appropriate column in the gang register. To take an illustration. If there .arc 20 diggers on, 
say, the 1st of the month, the clerk enters " 20 " in column -i- of tho register and if grain pay- 
ments are the rule, he multiplies the number of ebittaks earned by each digger by 20 and enters 
the result in colnron 5. The total payments for each day appear in column 1C. 

An Inspecting Oiiicer will be able with these forms to muster any gang, count the num- 
bers, and compare them with the Muster roll and with the clerk's entries in Part A. 

47. As soon as the register has been prepared for each gang the Officer in charge shonld- 
e check it and also test the classification. The gang will then bo sent with its register by the 
clerk to the storekeeper who will deliver to the mate the necessary tools, baskets, etc. Each gang 
should then be marched to its work, which, when shelter is required, ought to be .at first the- 
construction of their own huts. . The gang clerk should then explain to the gang what work is 
to be done, the method and rates of payment, and the rules as to conservancy and the supply 
of food and water. 

Every adult in the gang should be made to know his gang number and tho name of the- 
mate and the clerk. The members should be drilled to seat themselves in classes ready for 
muster whenever they get the order. This will save much delay and trouble afterwards, 
ems of . 48. The system to be adopted in cariying out work, undertaken simply to afford relief to 

famine-stricken applicants, must depend in the first instance on tlie resources of the State in 
men and money. Where there is a great lack of efficient establishment accompanied probably 
by a deficieney of funds, the modified contract system or the piece-work system may be adopted.- 
TJnder the former the -work to be done is made over to a contractor who is bound to employ 
up to the capacity of the work all applicants for relief. In consideration of the unsatisfactory 
olass of labour he is obliged to accept the contractor receives better terms than he would do in 
ordinary times. The piece-work qrstem is payment solely by results with no maximum 
limit to earnings. It is the same as the other, only the contractor does not appear and the 
State authorities deal direcily with the people. A description of the modified contract system as- 
adopted in the Bharatpur State daring the famine of 1905-06 is given in Appendix V. 

These two systems are capable of giving substantial relief daring severe &mine to all who- 
are able to work and are not reduced in condition. But they take no account of the weak and 
helpless and, therefore, should never be employed unless arrangements are made for weakling- 
gangs. No provision need be made for the helpless dependants of- the able-bodied workers wbo,'- 
as a 'rule, look after their own. belongings. But tbe weaklings have to be protected. They 
should be formed into gangs by themselves and put to reduced task work under speoial* 
supervision. _ ; 
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adopted. The pure digging rate then varies ■with the kind oi soil and the grain 
price. The remainder of the rate is made up of the cost of carrying, and in road 
work there are usually more carriers (*. e., persons only fit for carrying) than'are- 
required for the work. In such cases ■the more able among the weakly men and 
lads shorfd he utilized for digging as far as possible ; and if there is still a 
surplus of carriers, the feeble and emaciated among them should be put on to- 
breaking clods and dressing the work. 

In tank work involving a long lead it is important to carefully adjust the carriers to 
the quantity of earth which has -fco he carried, and this should he done as- 
follows : — • 

(c) The reduced lead of the work in hand should be taken as — 

lt=7iJ4H+12 (V-r3) 

=36+H+12 V 
where R=reduced lead in feet ; 

H=: horizontal lead in feet ; 
and "V =vertieal lift in feet. 

Thus, if earth has to be lifted 10 feet and carried a distance of 100 feet from the dig- 
ging pit, the reduced lead =256 feet. 

A carrier unit will be taUenas 10,000 cubic feet carried over a reduced lead of one foot.. 
Then the simple rule is to divide 10,000 by the “ reduced lead,^” and the result 
gives the number of cubic feet which should be carried by each carrier unit. 
Thus in the above ease each carrier unit should carry away 89'06 cubic feet of 
earth, and if the soil -was of a kind that required a digger’s task of 110 cubic- 
feet, then each digger should have carrier units, or a’ gang of 20 dig- 

gers should have 56 carrier units. 

In order to save time and to reduce the margin of error in calculating tasks it will 
generally be found necessary to draw up tables sho^wing — 

(«) The combined tasks, and (*») the number of carriers to each digger for various soils,, 
leads and lifts. Copies of such tables used in Ajmer- Mer warn arc given as 
Appendices I and II to this Handbook. These tables, mutatia mutandis, will 
he found very useful, particularly in the case of large departmental works. 

(d) An ordinary woman or weakly man is counted as a carrier unit, but children between 

10 and 14 are counted as half- a unit. Thus in the above case a gang containing 
the average proportions found on many works in late famines would consist- 
of 20 men capable of digging, 5 weakly men, 84 women and '21 childmn 
between 10 and 14 years, and it would have 5 + 34 + 21 x ^ =49 -i carrier units,, 
and hence the carriers could not do their work. It would be necessary to turn 
two of the least efficient diggers into a carrier *. there would thus be less earth 
dug, amounting to the work of probably more than four carrier units, and there- 
would be two more carriers to remove the earth, which would correct the pro- 
portions. If the same gang were employed on a road with a lift of five feet and 
mean horizontal lead of 50 feet, the 20 diggers would only require 32 carriers, 
and in that case eight or nine of the women and weakly men should be placed 
among the diggers, the gang as a ■whole being debited with only a two-thirds 
task for each of those less efficient diggers. 

(e) In checking the correctness of the proportion of carriers to the diggers of a gang, 

the simpler way is to mullijily the gang’s total digger task by (he “ reduced lead,” 
and divide the product by 10,000 ; this will give the correct number of carrier 
units for the diggers under these conditions. This is a point which requires the 
constant attcntiim of supervising and inspecting officers. 

(/) All laying out must be done well in advance of the workers and in a manner to 
fulfil three objects — (i) to give every one sallicient room to work in j (ii) to give 
at least four days’ work in the same place, so as ■to avoid constant mo^yes ;-. 
(iii) to admit of measurements being made “ up to date ” until completion of the 
task. 'Che maskings-ont -mW reqaire an intelligent mate and gang. Hearly all 
earthwork will be either on roads or in tanks ; ■ the following examples show the 
best methods of working in these cases 

(y) T-Vorkittg OH a road . — Suppose a road in medium earth, as loam or marl, to be 
embanked two feet high with a top ■width of 24 feet; then the embankment %vill 
contain 52 cubic feet per foot run. Lockspit the lines at foot of embankment 
and the edges of borrow-jnts in the usual way, taking care to provide a ■width 
of borrow-pit which -will give the required earth 'with less than three feet depth 
digging. Construct an earthen profile at every 100 feet, making the protiles- 
one-tenth iiigher than the embankment height, to allow for settlement. (In this- 
case the profiles will be Z'S feet high.) A road "work in this soil will ordinarily 
have a diggeris task of 100 cubic feet ; andiakingit as having a lead of 50 feet 
and lift of live feet, it will have a redneed lead of 36450-1-60=146 feet, to 
that each carrier unit must deal with ^*ii7-=68'5 cubic feet, and each digger 
requires just over 1-5 carriers. Now supposing the gang has the usual propor- 
tions of 25 men, 34 women and 21 children workers, the women and children 
alone form 34-k 10^=44^ carrier units, or enough for 80 full diggers 
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30'48 diggers) ; so that the whole of the 25 men should be employed as diggers 
and also four of the women, the women and any inefficient men being debited- 
with only two-thirds tasks. 

(^) The gang task, then, might bo thus bnilt up — 

Cubic feet. 

20 ablc'bodiel m'n at 100 onblc feet 2,000 

Five inefficient men and four women, employed as diggers, at 66 cubic feet . 694 

Total gang task . . . 2,694 

This task requires ■r^'’=8S carrier units. After deducting the four women- 
turned into diggers, there arc still 40} carrier units left. In such a case one or' 
two of the more wc.akly women and children must bo put on to breaking the- 
clods and dressing up the work. The gang will then be able to complete 
nearly 50 lineal feet of road per day ; and to give it a week’s works in the same- 
place a length of ttOO feet should ho retained for it. A relief charge of 60 gangs 
engaged on the road work will thus spread over a length of nearly 34 miles 
and on a narrower road it ma}’ spre.a{l over nearly five miles. 

(») The diggers, being ranged along the borro'v-pits on both sides of the road and at 
one end of their work, must then commence embanking at one end up to full 
height and width, and carry on strictlj' from one end, closing on to each profile- 
a" their work reaches it. Tiicy must not be allowed to commence throwing the 
c.arth on different parts of the road, hut must commence at one end and go 
straight on. Tlie work-agents will measure up the length of work completed up- 
to date on each reach, and dc.Iuct the proWous day’s measurement to find the 
work done on the last day. 

(/) In embanking ro.a'ls vvith dry c.artb it is very necessary to have the earth broken 
up very small, and to ensure this being done the diggers should be made to- 
broak up the large clods in borrow-pits while all the ver^* weakly surplus carriers- 
should be employed in breaking the lumps to a still smaller size. It is the mate's 
duty to see to this, and if it is ncgicctci he should bo fined once or twice, and 
afterwards dismissed. In almost every case when a gang does not do its work 
fully or properly It is the mate’s fault, and ho should be changed. One good 
way of getting clods broken is to make the carriers walk over' the earth by 
roa'king them deposit their loads on the near side first. This procedure is quite 
the reverse of the usual custom and it is difficult at first to get the people to- 
follow it, but the initial trouble of getting them into the way of it is much 
more than compensated bv the savins of time and money later on. 
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As soon as there' is room for the second line of diggers they opOn their stage to a 
second face ; and a section of the Trork then assumes the form giren in sketch B. 
After this the second line of diggers keeps about 10 feet behind the first line. In 
all cases the measnrements of each strip are made np to date, and the last day% 
or the last-week's, work is found by subtracting the quantity on which the last 
previous payment was made. In every case the carriers of each gang - must he 
fitted to the diggers in accordance with thO measured lead o£ their strip of work 
reduced to horizontal feet in the manner before explained : thus the gang in 
certain parts of a large tank must have fewer diggers and more carriers than 
those of some other par^. In all cases the place for depositing the spoil mnst 
. be clearly marked out for each party and the clerks and mates made to under' 
stand the marks. 

(tn) A tank deepened five feet over an area 200 feet square will give a mean reduced lead 
of about 800 feet j so that on th' average each carrier unit must carry 1<',000-!- 
800=88 cubic feet! and if the digger's ordinary task is 120 cubic feet, each 
digger must have 120-^-33=3*7 carrier units. An average gang contains 25 
men, 84 women, 21 working childrmi; and if we convert the' toioJe gang into 
carrier units, it contains 25-k34-Ho|=69| carrier units. For working puiyoses 
the whole gang may be considered as composed of groups, each group coptaining 
one digger and 3'7 carrier units ; but the digger is equal to a carrier unit, there- 
fore for the average lead of this work the whole gang is to be composed of 
fi9*5-5-4*7=14‘7, or 15 working groups, in each of which there is one digger, so 
there are altogether 1 5 diggers in that gang on that piece of work. There are 
two lines of diggers, or 8 in one line, and 7 in the other, and each digger re- 
quires three feet of face to work in. The gang thus requires a strip 2t feet 
widej .and the tank should be marked out into six digging strips, each 80 feet 
wide, separated by five dividing strips each four feet wide. The dividing strips, 
and the sloping of sides, are to be dug out last of all, and by the gangs which 
have finished their straight strips. A tank of this size will accommodate one 
clerk’s party and find it in work for, approximately, 28 working days. 

(») A tank 800 feet square dr^ to a depth of five feet will probably have an average 
reduced lead of about 380 feet j the carrier unit must therefore remove, on the 
average, l0,000-!-380=26*3 cubic feet of earth, and with an ordinary task of 
120 cubic feet each digger wOl require it’d carrier units. The average gang of 
69| carrier units may be considered, for the purposes of this work, as composed 
of 69t-^ (I + 4.6) =18 diggers and the rest carriers. There will be seven diggers 
in a line requiring 21 feet of digging face : and the tank should be marked out 
into 12 digging strips each 21 feet wide, separated by 11 dividing strips : the 
middle one of the divimng strips should be eight feet wide and the others ^ four 
feet. The wide strip in the middle marks the division between the parties of 
two clerks. This work will accommodate two fall parties and find them in work 
for, approximately, 80 working days, the dividing strips, etc., being left intact 
to the last and then cleared off by gangs which have finish^ their straight 
strips, as before. 

(o) Working out in the same manner the length of digging face required for the average 
gan^, we fed that a tank dug 5 feet deep and 400 feet square will probably 
require ah average of 5*1 carrier units to a digger, and 1*2 diggers in a gang; 
and thus the digging strips must be 18 feet wide. A tank dug 500 feet square 
will probably require an average of 5*4 carrier units to a ^gger, and 11 diggers 
in the gang; so the digging strips mnst be 18 feet wide. A tank dog 600 feet 
square will probably require an average of six carrier units to a digger, and 10 
diggers to the gang ; so it must have digging stripsAS feet wide. These three 
sizes vrill then be marked out as sketched below. 
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Tans 400 V£et sc^vake. 
Open end. 


Tank 600 feet squABE. 
Ojpen end. 


Tank 600 feet sqvABE. 
Open end. 



The tank is divided into blooka 
fox seven patiiet. as shotrn on 
sketch hy roads 17 feet wide. Each 
Hock is lonfdtndinnlly marked ont 
into digging strips IS feet wide, 
separated hy dividing strips six 
feet wide. The middle block at 
the rear wiir contain six gancs, and 
each of the others will hold five 
gangs. If dng five feet deep, the 
tank will employ seven parties for, 
approximutelv, 16 working days, 
on the basis of a task of IdO enbio 
feet; The work conld be marked 
to contain another two gangs ; 
bnt it is better as it is. In this 
and the other sketches the po3i> 
tion fer the spoil of each party is 
shown by radiating lines. A 
bamboo planted on the old spoil at 
each ehd of each snch boundary 
will sufficiently mark the line. 


The tank is divided into Hocks 
for eight parfier, by roads 16 feet 
wide, the two roads ending nt a 
being only It feat. Each is then 
longitnffinally divided np for five 
gangs in the same manner as the 
previons example. If dng five feet 
deep, the tank will employ eight 
parties for, approximately, 2t work- 
ing days with a digger task of 120 
cubic feet. If it is desired to com- 
plete the lank in a shorter time, it 
is easy to get in 12 parties by mak- 
ing the dividing strips narrower 
and adopting an arrangement some- 
what like that in the next example. 
The tank conld then bo excavated 
in 16 working days; bnt, nnless 
time is a serious consideration, the 
work shnnld bo marked ont as 
sketched. 


This is a somewhat different mode of 
marking ont, the object being to get this 
large work completed in a short time. 
The whole is divided into IS blocks hy 
means of the main road 18 feet wide, 
shown by double lines, and the smaller 
road 9 feet wide, shown by single 
lines. Each block is snb-divided into 
five digging strips IS feet wide separated 
by fonr dividing strips 1 feet wide; and 
ench will accommodate a clerk’s party. 
The direction in which spoil most be 
carried is shown by an arrow in each 
block. The middle blocks will require 
an extra force of carriers. The work 
will accommodate two complete relief 
charges containing IS working parties, 
and if dng five feet deep, it irill find 
them in work for, approximately, 17 
working days with a digger task of 120 
enbio feot. 


At the rear o£ ereiy relief charge ou a road there should be a finishing gang, one that has 
shown it has learned its work well and is under an intelligent mate. In the same way an ex- 
cavated tank should be handed over to the finishing gang for a few days. It will be the duty ' 

of this gang to properly finish up all irregularities left by the less skilful gangs in front. No 
particular task can be set for them, and the work very largely depends on the mate in oharo'e. 
who should be a, selected professional tindal on fixed wage” ° ' 

o4. (fl) Kankar quarries are often of irregular quality and depths, and the quarry pits are i, 

-scattered over them in a way which prevents working by the gang as a whole. For this and coupon, 

othei' reasons it is better to c^y ont this kind of work by means of groups of workers, formed 
within the gang — either family groups, or groups of voluntary associates in labour. The gano- 
still remains, but the primary dealings are with the groups of workers. Each group, or squa^ 
should have its own headman to keep tally and receive the payments for the group. Fcnb 
.clerk should keep a note-book of all the squads in his party, and the detailed measmements - 
■and payments should be recorded in it by the worn-agent and the clerk, respectively. These 
measurements and payments should ordinarily be made once a week. 

(6) The rate to be paid will be the ordinaiy local rate for the same kind of work, ■with 

•an addition equal to the difference between the normal price of the grain in ordinaiy use and 
the wages table price ordered for the time being by the Durbar. Thus if the wny m-.? price 
is IS sers and the Durbar has fixed a wages table price of 14 s^rs at the time, then 
the local rate for digging and cleaning and stacking kankar at quarries must be increased by 
ths, or, pnactically, by 4i annas per rupee of the ordinary local rate. This rate should be 
fixed in the same manner as a “task" is directed to be fixed. It is the task under another 
aspect. 

{c) Under average conditions a man’s task of kankar may be taken at 12 cubic feet in 
the day 5 but it varies so greatly with the depth at which kankar lies, that the best guide to a 
man's work under the conditions of the locality is found in the local rate for kankar'’ in that 
locality. 

(<f) The kankar should be cleaned at the quariy, and a whole week’s work of each oroup 
stacked in separate stacks, 26 inches high, 8 feet wide at top, and 12 feet -wide at bottom, 
every foot in length of the stack being taken as 20 cubic feet. If space is limited the stacks 
may bo made as high as 5 feet ; but all stacks of one charge should be made to the ggmA dimen- 
sions of height and width. The kankar requires frequent inspection to see that the nlp-mW is 
thoroughly done. ^ ® 

55. (o) Stone-breaking will be very largely done in the rainy season. At this season the stone-breaM 
workers come and go with changes in the weather and fluctuations in agricultural employment. 

D a 
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If small co-operative groups of labour were formed, the fluctuations of labour would lead to such 
frequent dissolution and re-organization among the groups that accounts would be thrown into 
hopeless confusion, without any practical benefit in other ways. A larger unit of labour is 
Tequired in which the constant small fluctuations can have room to exhaust themselves without 
much disturbance of the unit-as a whole. For this purpose the ‘‘ gang ” is a convenient size ; 
and that being treated as the unit of labour, all the members forming a gang must gain or lose 
by the outturn of its labour, which will vary with the industry of the “breakers” who form 
•.the greater part of it. It is also convenient to form the workers into gangs which will turn 
out equal quantities of stone per day, whatever may be the quality of the stone. 

(b) The stone should be broken to pass through a two-inch ring. In the ordinary qualities 
■of stones mostly used for ballast or metalling it is fonnd that an ordinary man, fit to break 
.stone, can, fln the average, break up five cubic feet to tliis size; a weakly man, or ordinary 
woman, can break up about 8^ cubic feet; and a weakly woman, or a child between 10 and 14 
years, can break up on the average 24 cubic feet. The actual quantities broken will vary with 
the quahty of the 'stone; but the proportions of 5, 84, and 24 will remain fairly constant, and 
■they simplify the accounts. 

' (c) A gang will be beaded by a “ mate, ” and should have two to six strong men accord- 
ing to nature of the quarry to do the hard work of getting out the stone, and of sizing it into 
■five to eight-inch blocks ready for breaking up. These men will require to use crowbars and 
sledge hammers ; and their wages will correspond to the •wages of “ diggers ” on earthworks, 
but there must not be more of •them in a gang than the nature of the quarry makes absolutely 
.necessary. There will then be some 60 “ breakers'* consisting of weaker men, of women, and 
•of the stronger children ; these will form the mass of the gang. The few weaker children will 
usually be able to do all the carrying required ; but in some situations it may, be necessary to 
■reserve a few of the women or bigger children for carrying stone. 

(<f) The principle of tbe qrstem lies in payment by results, with a special rate for the 
weakly, so that they may earn enough to live on. As regards the money earned, if a lighter 
-task is accepted for a certain wage, it has the same effect as if » higher rate is paid for a certain 
.quantity ; and it is far simpler for the subordina'te staff to deal with. If gangs are made up 
•with different capacities of work, the daily estimation of their correct wages requires a different 
calculation to be applied to each gang, and this is in practice beyond the powers of tbe subor- 
.dlnate staff availuble ; nor could they be entrusted with it, because the results could not be 
checked by superior officers without their also going through all the gang calculationk in detail 
which is impracticable. The first step, therefore, isto/brni all gangs tot74 the same eapaeitg of 
j>uUttrn as follows 

(e) First appoint an intelligent mate, a man accustomed to this kind of work, if obtain- 
able, and next select the required number of able-bodied nien to " get *’ and '* size " stone 
.under tbe local conditions of that particidar quarry. Then make up the gang of enough 
“ breakers ” to break up 240 cubic feet of stone, with enough carriers to carry that amount of 
.stone under the local conditions of the work in hand. It will seldom be necessary to appoint 
any carriers in excess of the weaker children who belong to the adults of the gang. 

(/ ) In making up the “ breakers ” of a gang the quality of tbe stone will determine the 
number of people to be employed ; but the proportions of stone broken by the units of each 
kind uf labour will be maintained. Able-bodied men ordinarily leave the works immediately 
niter rain comnienues, and, it is difficult to find enough of them for work that cannot be done 
by any one else. If able-bodied men are in such excess that some of them have to be put on 
to stone-breiiking, then select the weakest of them for that work, and pay them on the scale of 
class C of section 125 (a). Men breakers of ordinary strength should be given a task pro- 
portionate to five cubic feet of the standard s'tone. The women should also be paid as class C 
of the wages table and be tsiven a task proportionate to 34 cubic feet of the standard stone. 
The capable children of from 10 to 14 years should be given a task propoitionnte to 24 cubic 
feet. The whole calculated task of the gang should total up to about 260 cubic feet, which 
allows about 10 feet as a margin for temporary absentees. 

(g) The actual quantity calculated to be broken up by each class of breaker may differ 
nroording to the quality of tbe stone ; but the relative proportion broken by the units of the 
different classes will remain constant, and tbe calculated quantity to be broken up by the gang 
as a whole will always be approximately 240 cnbic feet, whatever the stone may be. Thus a 
gang working on tough stone will have a larger number of breakers and will be a larger gang, 
i)Ut their total task "will still be 240 cubic feet ; while a gang working on brittle stone will 
contain fewer breakers and will be a smaller gang, but still must turn out the same total quan- 
tity of 240 cubic feet per day. 

ordinary hard stone used for metalling can be broken in the quantities of 5, 84, 
.and ^h, ■which have been taken as a standard, and a stone of this quality is here called the 
standard stone, " and it should be the kind worked on if there is any choice in tbe matter ; 
1 a softer stone must be worked, at, for instance, one in which an 

able-bodied man can break up 11 cnbic feet in a day, then the gang must be made up of fewer 
breakers, so u to give a proportionately larger task to each person. This proportionate modi- 
ncatioii can be more easily applied to the total task of the gang than to that of each individual 
•separOTsly , and the result is the same. It should he applied in the following manner - 

^e stauMrd stone nms to five cubic feet per man ; the particular quarry being worked 
c^hic feet per man ; the total task done must he 240 cubic feet. 

Thun x: 240 S •. n. 

r=«2«5 =109. 

1 « 
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So Hint a mimbcr ol .breakers rapablo of turning out 109 cubic feet of tbc standard 
-qnnlity of stone are capable of turning out 240 cubic feet of this quarry. Thus caeb gang on 
that soft quarry requires enough breakers lotiirn out 109 cubic feet of the standard stone; but 
they must, turn out 2*10 cubic feet of Ibat particular stone. In ranking up a gang for a quarry 
like this the breakers would be taken on, family by family’, each unit being debited with its due 
quantity of the standard stones until the total quantity of standard stone they could break 
totalled* »ip to 109 cubic feet and a little over. The gang would then be able to break 240 
• cubic feet of tbc softer qnany under work. 

(i) It is tlio particular business of tbc Engineer to carefully ascertain the quantity of 
stone wbiob an able-bodied man can bo fairly’ expected to break up on each quarry in work, 
karing done this, he will make up tbo strength of tbo "breakers^’ for each gang in accordance 
with tbc following table 


Qnfttily ot ulone. QonivlUy 
which r-an hwVcn lo two* 

inch Kwnirc hy an ahlc* 
hotiiod nnn. 

Urcahcrii. Rcqmrcd capaoUy 
r( the lire.aVrra (stated in tema 
rf the itnndnrd itonc. 

REUAr.KS. 

1 

n 

3 

CnWe fret. 

i 

Cnbie foci. 

1 

' For r.aeh kind of stono in column 1 the hreakeri 

4 

300 ! 

1 

of each |;ani; nrc to be made up to a capacity for 
hn'akini; the qn&ntilr ot the standard stone 

5 

240 

which is shown in coinmn 2, j)lus a small 
margin for temporary absentees. 

C 

200 


1 

171 


S 

ICO 


P 

ISS 


10 

120 


11 

109 



{J ) Then on a quarry of the standard stone tbc gang might bo composed somewhat as 
.follows : — 


j 

i 

>« 

Cf 

TatTi ff rtaniard rfenr. 

Clar« o( rrerkew. 1 

1 

E 

V 

Each person. 

Total of class. 

1 ■' 

O 

3 

4 

I Aff n. gelttrs 

1 

Cnhio feet. 

• •• 

Cnhio feet. 

! - 

JJAfen, Irealrrt— 

(n) Ordinary ........ 

16 

5 

75 

(ft) Weakly 

6 

Si 

174 

1 

JI TTorntn, Irtal-ert — 




(a) Ordinary 

SO 

St 

105 


4 

2i 

1 10 

Ill Children, Irealers 


2i 

42t 

JII 1 . Mally, reserved for carrying .... 


... 

• •• 

Total, arorkors 

S3 

Task 

1 260 
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(A) The following example shows an average gang as formed for a quarry of stone in- 
-which an able-bodied map can break eight cubic feet. In this the task, in term of the 
standard stone, must total up to about 160 oubio feet> plus a small margin 

• ' f 


1 

U 

9 

in turn* qf tlmSati Him>> 

Class oE workers. 

*1 * 

& 

1 Each pcT«on. 

1 

Total ot olasB. 


2 


i 



Cnhio feet. 

• Cnhio feet.. 

I Men, getters 

3 



II Men, breakers— 




(a) Ordinary ........ 

3 

6 

16 . 

(i) Weakly ....... 

2 


7 

II Women, breakers — 



(a) Ordinary ........ 

18 


63 

(6) Weakly .... ... 

6 

2i 

15 

Ill Children, breakers 

22 

2i 

66 

HI „ carriers 

10 

... 

... 

Total, srorkers • . 

64 

Task ofWndard 
stone- 

166 


In making up gangs care should be taken that the “ getters " .are not in excess of actual 
requirements. The men breakers get paid the same, whether ordinary men or weakly, and. 
tbetefore need not be kept separate in the daily accounts, but they should be distinguish^ in 
the Muster roll. Similarly with the women. 

(Z) "When the broken stone is stacked on or near the quarry, each week’s work of each 
gang will be stacked separately for purposes of cbeoking afterwards. The stack should be 
twelve feet wide at base, eight feet at top, and two feet deep. Where stacked along a road, 
the stacks will have the usual dimensions } but each week’s work of a gang must be a separate- 
stack. Each gang should have a separate breaking and stacking ground, so far as practicable, 
in the space available. Temporary absentees in excess of the margin already allowed to .the- 
gang should be allowed for by a proportionate redaction in the day’s task. Thus if two 
breakers are absent from the above example of a gang, it is only necessary to reduce the task 
by five cubic feet, because the strength of the gang is already equal to five cnbic feet more than 
the ordinary task required. 

56. The great principle to be borne in mind in fixing a wage scale is that the famine wage- 
sbionld be the lowest amount sufficient to maintain healthy persons in health. Persons who are 
not in health when they come to the works should be q)eoially treated. 

The first question that arises is whether the famine waee should be paid in grain or in 
cash. But, whichever medium is adopted for the wage, payment should be strictly by results. - 
When full tasks are not performed under either system, the amount of wage due for a full task 
should, subject to a margin of nine per cent., be )wuced proportionately to the portion of the 
task remaining to be done. Thus a worker or a party of workers performing only l)alf of his • 
or their task -will receive only half the prescribed wage. The following table will be found 
useful in carrying out this principle in practice : — 


Wxofee to ss vaXt> wtish tsk tasx js — 


Cl&BS ot WOlkCTB. 


Short of (atk. Setween iS^ per 
I Omand 12» -»’• ■""» 

I cent, under tbo • 

task. I Three- IciurthB ot , Onc-hnlf of the 


tbo task. 


1 


task. 


Bsuabks. 


Convenient chert deflRU&tlon of the tra;c. 

• • • • a 

B— Adalt diggers , 

C— Adult carriers . 

D— Children 10 to 14 years 



Except for neakly gangs 
no payment should be 
made for less than one* 
lialf tho ordinary task, 
huttlir work shonld be- 
connfed in next day’s 
measurements. 


The above will be found eagr to work, bnt two alternative forms for calculating wages- 
due for ^ort work ^ro ^veu as Appendices m and IV to this Handbook. One of tbesf is- 
used m Bombay _ and the other in the Central Provinces. In all three forms the margin in 
mcasiirement is in favour of the worker, but this should of course be discofitiniied when short- 
work K due to conlumaoy. 
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57. Tlio syftcni oE grain jiaynients has many ndv.intngc.s over tho other. Once the amount Orain parmei 
•of grain is fixcil for each class of worker there is no change and each person comos to know 
•exactly how much food ho or she ought to icccivo every day, provided tho .allotted task is 
(inislinl. Tlio chances oE j)ccnlalion open to Iho distributing agency are fewer than those given 
■under the cash system, while the jirice-hasis of the grain oquivalont is subject to fluctuation. 

Thcworb’is cat all they get and have no temptation to starve themselves in order to save 
mono)'. Tliey have no chance of running into debt with the camp shopkeepers. The grain 
system is also the' less expensive of the two, as the standard of the grain wages is apprcoiably 
lower than that of the grain cquiv.'ilcnt'. Tho disadvantages are tho chances of fraud open to 
the ollieials wlm purcha'e tho grain and transport it to tho works. Hut wlicn fraud of this 
kind exists, it is the State who is rohhed and not the people. 

When grain wages are paid :ind it is impo.s«ililc for tho workers to obtain fuel the Central 
Oflicer may sanction the issue of fuel gratis ortho workers may be allowed to take gratis 
from forest atcis near the works such fuel ns thej' need for their personal use, care being taken 
to prevent the do.^lructioii oE v.hluable trec.s. 

fiS. No question was mote fully discussed and none gave rise to grc.ator difference of Saalo of wag^-' 
'Opinion in recent famine^ than the dail}’ amount of grain required to keep health in adults of 
either .sex nnd in children. It is important on financial and disciplinary grounds t'nat there 
should be a distinction of sex .among adults, .and that a man's wage should be higher than a 
■ woman’s in the same class of worltcrs. Hut ns the claBsinc.ation into diggers and carriers 
broadly answers the same ]mr|K)?c ns differentiating tbo sexes, it will he found more convenient 
to make no distinction between the wages of male nnd female workers. The differentiation 
slifiild, however, 1*0 pix's-rvoii in the case of (ioiK-ndants. of tho rest-day w.igo nnd of the gratuitous 
dole. The age for working children should ho fixed at from 10 (o 14yc.ars. All persons over 14 
vc.ars should 1 ) 1 * classixl as adult <• No children tinder 10 should bo included in calculating 
tsusks. but ibey may be employed on any light work to which they arc accustomed, such as olod- 
brc.iking, allliougii they are el.is'od as non-working children. Tlic.'>c are divided into two 
classes, ns .n child of four years, for instance, can't cat ns inncli as a child of nine years. As to 
infants in arms the mother should nvcivo a sni.all extra ration where grain payments are tho rule 
and an extra piec when wages arc p.iid in cash. 

When* wages arc paid in grain, all workers nnd dciicndants should receive food on the 
weekly rest-day. \Ybcnca«h iraymenls are the nde, workers and dcjxmdnnt.s .alike should receive 
the dejicndant’s dole of grain if such an arrangement is possible. If grain doles cannot be 
arranged to picvent jicoplc coming solely in order to get tire rest-day wage, it should be refused 
to all wlio liavc not been throe days on the works j omacintcd people, howovor, should get the 
wage in every ca'c. There is no ncccs.sily for a roinimnm wage for tho .able-bodied. Experi- 
ence has shown that the svstem of n minimum wage fends to widespread paujrerization. But 
tills wage can ho disp nscri with safely only if llicrc arc satisfactory arrangements for tho 
employment of the weakly and if the tasks are carefully' adapted to the nature of tire work and 
tire powers of the workers. And in order to pronde for c ises in which tlir-sc conditions may he 
temi)orarily ahsonf., lire District Oflicer should have the power to direct the issue of a minimum 
wage if hyWc.ason of delay in the inception of relief measures, or of a sudden and unexpected 
influx of workers, or of insuflicicncy of staff it becomes for the time impossible to effectually 
secure 'these two conditions. 

It is a matter of some difliculty’ to lay down a scale of daily grain rations which will be 
applicable to all tho various Stales scattered over India when there exist such marked differences 
in their resources, the olficiciKy of their administration, tlio pbfsiquc and habits of their people. 

Tho following toblo, Iherffnre, is given only ns a guide to the fixing of a grain wage scale. It 
should not he tnkoii ns an ahsoinfo standard. 


Cl-AVl. 

Wiofi IK C&xmvR. 

(1 chtttak ss 2 oooccis) 


Slalr. 

Female. 

•Clan A— Mates ond spcoial pang 

16 


„ B— Diggers 

14 

14 

„ C— Carriers . 

13 

13 


10 

10 

„ K— Adult dependants ond rcst'day wage 

„ F— .Non-working clifldrcn — 

13 

10 

„ G— -Over 10, but under 14 years 

6 

e 

„ H-*Ovcr 7) bnt under 10 years ...... 

6 

6 

„ T— Under 7 yonrs, but not in arms 

4 

4 

Children in arms 

Two ohitfaks extr 

a (o the mother. 


Hut these amounts must invariably be paid daily. 
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The figures in this table re&r to grain rations pure and simple. Bnt in the interests of' 
the \rorker’s health salt should be regularly distributed and arrangements shonld be made for a 
periodical supply of extras such as condiments^ oil, etc., which the people may be accustomed to- 
in ordinary seasons. No scale can be laid down as to the amounts to be given or as to the- 
frequency of such issues. Each State should adopt a scale that will suit its own subjects. 
Such exteas may profitably be made a change on any charitable funds that may be available. 

59. When wages are paid in cash, it ^1 always be necessary to adopt a higher grain 
equivalent for each class of wage than the scale that would be followed under a system of grain 
payments. An allowance must be made for condiments and fuel and a margin of about 10* 
per cent, must be given. The following scale of grain equivalents has now been fixed for- 
adoption all over British India. It is more liberal than some Durbars will be able to afford, 
but, as in the case of the grain wage scale, it is given ns a guide 


Class. 

WjlOBB IN CaillAEB. 

(1 ohittak=2 ounces.) 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

2 

3 

A Class — Mates and speoial gangs 

B „ I— Kggets 

D „ III— Working children 

E ,> lY-^Adalt dependants and rest-day wage . • • , . 

F n Y— Noxx-^orHiig oiiildren between 14 and 10 • * • . 

C II II ii II II 10 and 7 • • • • 

'H II II ji 1 , under 7 • ■ • • « • 

1 fi II fi II • m srms 

One pioe more 

18 

14 

10 

12 

8 

6 

4 

One pice extra 

than Class I. 

18 

14 

10 

10 

8 

6 

,4 

to the mother. 
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OIIAPTEU IV.-FAMINE RELIEF WORKS. 

Tho followlnpr table ie piven lor tbo purpose of showing how tlio grain wages according to 
above scale may bo converted into cash 


Jteadi-Jtceioner thomng maximum relief wages and allowances in pice. 



Note. — I n tlili lablo ono-thini oC n pico nnil fmclions over ono-tlilnl tiro tnlion iii ono pieo fractions less than 
onc.tliird of n plro nro omittod. Fnees slionld always bo taken in even lbs. (or hnlf-scern), fonr ebattaks or over 
bejnp rccknnra as a full III,, and anylbinp less ilian four oliaMnlts lioing left ont of account. Thus when the bazar 
priec is from 71} 1° 8^’ "'irs inclniive, it should be taken «t 8 seo a from Sjtr to 8}-J. luclnaivc, at 8} scots, from 8,Jf 
to D,', inclnalvc, at 0 seen, and so on. 
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60. But any scale fixed may be completely oyerfchiown by adjustments o£ the prices on 
which the grain eqmvaleuts are converted. So the greatest care is imperative in determining 
the price-basis at the outset and in altering the wage to suit a rise or &11 in prices generally. 
This price-basis should be so fixed as to avoid competition with that adopted in neighbouring 
territories. It should be fixed and altered only by order of the Durbar, but the District Officer 
may be authorised to meet any sharp and sudden variations in market prices by altering the 
basis within a limit of 20 per cent. His action should at once be reported to the Durbar for 
sanction. Small variations in prices should not be regarded as a ground for altering the basis 
of conversion. 

The basis of conversion shall be the price prevailing in the nearest bazar of the cheapest 
grain in common use — ^not flour, but grain cleaned for sale. The price-basis shall be fixed by 
the Durbar, and shall not be altered on account of small variations in market prices. But to 
meet sudden and sharp oscillations in market prices, the Central Officer shall have power to 
alter the basis within a Uihit of 20 per cent., reporting his action to the'Durbar. Tlie daily / 
wages or allowances paid in cash shorddalwa 3 rE be fixed in terms of full pice. For the purpose 
of calculating what tins wage should he, the ready-reckoner will he found useful. 

Depenmiints should oromarily receive their ^lowauces in grain. The allowance for a child 
in arms shall be given to the mother in addition to her own wage, but the child and the allow- 
ance given for it must be recorded separately in the accounts. 

61. The allowance for dependants should he given to workers and dependants on all 
public works, and to workers on non-depactmental works, for rest-days and any day— 

{a) occupied in registration, marching, medical inspection, or the like; 

(5) on which work is stopped, e.g., on account.of weather j 

(c) on which a worker has obtained leave of absence from the work. 

There should ordinarily be one rest-day every week. A regular rest-day prevents the 
workers getting stalej gives them time to get their clothes washed and is a great relief in other 
waya It is also a great boon to the establishment and enables them to check their registers 
and reports, bring them up to date and overhaul the measurements. 

62. The daily wages or allowances paid in cash should always be fixed in terms of full pice. 
For the purpose of calculating \^hat this wage shonld be, the following ready-reckoner will be 
useful. 



"Waoe TADi,r. 

Ztmili of price of grain in teem and ei^atfah per rupee irftreen ’.eMeh each jdee leage i» io be given. 
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63. The basis o£ all labour statistics and most o£ the accounts is the gang register 
(Fonns I^'o. 2 A and 2 B ). The charge progress return (Form E. of the Code) is^ compiled 
from this and from the other forms showing me statistics of the other forms’ of relief such as 
the hospital relief and so on. The weekly accounts and returns should be made up for the week 
ending on Saturday evening and should reach the Central Office by the next Monday morning. 
If it can be arrangfd, a copy of the charge progress return should be sent to the District Officer. 
The gang register should be printed on strong country paper and finished up with a strip of 
cotton sheeting along the binding. It should he written up by classes when the gang is first 
formed and it lasts for a month, except when there are frequent changes in the composition of the 
pang. In such cases it will last for only a week or a fortnight. It should be written up daily 
in ink, totalled in the forenoon nnd checked in the evening. 

Ilie mate should not be permitted to have any persons in his gang who have not been 
entered on the return by the clerk nnder the orders of the Officer in charge. The latter shonld 
cheek a few pangs every day. The Muster roll, 2B, is of constant use in checking gangs and 
is the principal instrument in detecting cases of fmud. 

c4. A further return called register of work (Form No. 8) will be kept for each gang by 
the work agent whose duty it is to measure np the work done. This will guide the paying 
clerk as to the wages to be paid to gangs and individuals. From this register the appropriate 
columns in Part b of the charge progress return prescribed by tbe Code vrill be filled up. 

65. All work agents and clerks should be carefully drilled in the routine of their work. 
This is .'ibsolutely necessary to prevent confirsion afterwards. 

The sub-overseer or work agent should lay out the work well in advance, so that there may 
be no delay in setting the gangs to work, pointing out to each gang every afternoon the work 
for the succeeding day. The other important daily duty which he has to perform is the measur* 
ing up of the work done and the recording of it in his measurement hook and in the work 
register. He shcnld also assist the clerk in calculating the wages due to each gang. 

The clerk will muster his gangs daily and record tho attendance at such times as may 
bo prescribed. In tbe evening as soon as tbe measurements of work done have been recorded 
in tbf register he will work out tho wages due and submit tbe result to tbe Officer in charge, 
who will chock it nnd make it over to the cashier or to tbe grain disbursing official, os tbe case 
may be. In practice it will be found very difficult to got the measurements finished in 
time to pay the workers the same day. By the time the results arc known it will be dark 
and pa 3 'ments after dark are wearisome to everybody, workers and staff alike, and open up 
large possibilities of fraud. 

06. TTio following procedure will be found convenient in making grain payments. The 
workers should bo made to sit down by gangs in long rows. Each pa;;^ng party should have a 
harrow or handcart with an open square box fixed on the frame. , A worker wheels the barrow, 
the clerk calls out the names and records the payments, and another worker, specially selected 
for the work, d<-als out the grain with a tin measuring pot. There should, of course, be three 
tin pots each holding respectively the exact amounts payable to the diggers, carriers and working 
children. Another worker should follow close on the barrow and deal out a pinch of salt to 
every worker. Tlie dependants, both adults and children, and tho special gangs should bo paid 
in the Fame way some time in the middle of the day. 

WliCn payments are made in cash, the cashier having been authorized overnight to issue tho 
dady w.igcs should early in the morning count out all the money required, that for each gang 
being put into a small bag bearing tbe distinguishing number of the gang and having enclosed 
in it a slip showing tho amonnt contained therein. The bags for the gangs of each clerk should 
then be placed in n large bag bearing tho name of the clerk. The cashier.will then take the 
bags to the worfe, nnd in company with the clerk will make payments on the spot either to the 
individnal or the gang, as may be ordered. For the purpose of receiving payment tho gangs 
shnnul (>0 mustered in classes as for attendance, and when individual payments are made each 
per.-ou should come forward in rotation in the order in which his or her name appears on tho 
gai^ rt gi^ter and iwivo payment. If payment to the gang through the mate has boon 
authnn/ed, tho cashier, when handing over the money to him, will make him count it out, 
aniljwillUim cxjilain to the assembled gang the amount to be paid to the members of each 
11 mate will then distribute it. Before moving on to the next gang the cashier will 
tvr.i.y the payment made. lie will then hand back the gang register to tho mate and after 
comp.i^ting bis work will report to the Officer in chartre. 
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- 67. If fcboWanoo is due to tlie temporary absence o£ a worlf or (owing to illness or nnavoid-SurpIne grain 
able cause), the amount due to him should be left with his relatives or the mate of the gang or cash, 
up to four days only. If it appears that the worker has left Jibe work,' the amount due to him 
should be refunded to the OHioer in charge, and sbonld in no case _ be redrawn. The absence 
will involve forfeiture of the amount due. In ho case must unpaid balances remain with the 
cashier or gang clerk after the -close of the day. The OHioer in charge should immediately 
credit balances received in his cash-book, and ho such credit should ever be re-opened. 

68. The Officer in charge should enter every receipt and payment of grain or cash in a Accounts of 
book, each entry having a separate number in n weekly series. This should have separate O^oer In 
columns to show the heads of allocation. It should he totalled daily. It will be a good check 
if the Officer in charge is made to report these totals every day. The most convenient proce- 
dure will be for him to .fill up a postcard on which something like the following form might 
be printed 

Stat e — — 

Charge No. . Date i 

Work ^ — — 


1. Number on the charge— ‘ 


Workers. 

Dependants. 

Total. 

• 




а. Are people crowding in ? 

S. Quantity of work done o. ft 

4. Expenditure for the day 

5. Money left in cash and cheques, R 

б. All gangs paid up to. 

7. Epidemics, or accident, or loot, etc._ 


(Sd.) 


Officer in charge. 


This should not contain information that will do quite as well in the weekly reports. It 
will ordinarily be sent by post to the Central Officer, but it may be more convenient to send it 
by a special runner. 

69. A special procedure is, however, necessary for hospitals and kitchens. The accounts Hospitol and 
should be kept separate for purposes of inspection and control;, but payments for diet and 
establishment should be made by the Ofiioer in charge. The Hospital Assistant or the 
kitchen manager may bo given a permanent advance of ten rupees for petty contingencies if 
this is desirable. ^ The ^attendance and diet registers should be kept in forms similar to those 
prescribed for civil kitchens j and at the end of the week or at shorter intervals, if necessary, 
the Officer in charge should pay the bills direct to the person who supplied the food, not 
through the^ Hospital Assistant or kitchen manager. If a permanent advance is given for con- 
tingencies, it should be recouped weekly, or at shorter intervals, if necessary. All accounts 
should bo cleared up at the end of the week in order that the details may bo available for the 
charge progress return. 

70. '1 he following papers should be submitted weekly by the Officer in charge to the anbrntsnion of 
Central Officer for use in audit 


(a) A copy of his cash or grain book with vouchers for all contingent items of more 
than five rupees. 

(J) A copy of the hospital account. 

(c) A copy of the kitchen account. 


mlaoelloneoua 

accounts. 


71. As a_ safeguard against fraud, and an instrument of detection, the gang system of TesueofRaae 
keeping the initial accounts is most valuable. The register forms should bo kept and issued registers, 
by the Officer in charge. They should all ho stamped with distinguishing numbers in the 
office of the Centrid Officer, and registers should be kept by that officer and by the Officer in 
charge showing their disposal. During the operation of checking at the relief charge, the 
number of registers in use and in stock there should bo counted, and the total added to that of 
the registers returned to the office of issue should tally with the number issued to the charge. 

No gang registers are to be destroyed on any pmtcnco whatever. Every petty official whose 
end would be served by confusion will try to -spoil them and. will exaggerate the diffionity 
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o£ .teeping them np. This is so marked that inahility to keep the gang registers in order may 
almost be regarded as the sign of a rogue or incompetent person. In either case the man 
should he removed. If it is the Officer in charge himself u'ho fails in this matter, there is the 
more reason why he should be replaced by a competent man. 

72, The progress nbown should be checked by test measurements extending over the whole 
work in a tank, or over any reach of a road work the recorded progress of which can bo disen- 
tangled from the remainder. For this purpose it is well to have all the accounts of a road, or 
other long work, closed up at every four miles or so, and a new start made. 

The numbers are checked by counting the number of gangs at work along a road, etc., 
and sampling the total entries in the clerks’ returns by careful comparison in detail for about 20 
per cent, of the entries in the gang registers, as wcUas with the numbers actually found present. 
Any recent curious fluctuations in the registers require explanation. If anything throws doubt 
on the general accuracy of the returns, it is best to make a detailed enquiry and obtain some 
tangible results before going further. 

The cash-book itself should then be carefully examined as usual, attention being paid to 
the character of the contingent expenditure. In the same manner the details of the hospital and 
kitchen accounts should be very carefully examined. 

An examination should bo thorough, but mostly in the way of sampling, unless something 
suspicious is.lighted on, and in that case it should be searching. The way in which the 
accounts and rccordslare kept is often a very good guide to what one may expect to find. If 
they are kept in such a manner as to facilitate check, careful sample checking will probably be 
found to be sufficient. If, on the other hand, the books are in confusion, it will be wdl to 
have a very complete examination ; for either there is earelessness which many will have 
taken advantage of, or there is worse. 

A knowledge of the total number of gangs of all kinds on or attached to the charge, 
including gangs employed on services in connection with it [e,g., conservancy or the like), 
together with precise information of the places at which they are working, is the basis of a 
thorough inspection, and should ordinarily be obtained from the -Officer in charge before 
inspection begins. Later on the informa-tion may be checked by the register of attendance rolls 
issued ; but it is important to take the statement of the Officer in charge on this point at the 
outset. Otherwise, if the number of gangs is found short, the Inspeottog Officer is likely to be 
told that the gangs not traceable are on the march, or engaged at some distance from the work ; 
and such a statement will render his enquiries fruitless, if, as will often be the case, he has then 
no time to test the infornaalion. ' 

It is also desirable, where possible, that, before making detailed inspection, the Inspecting 
Officer should ascertain from the Inst weekly charge progress return the incidence of the expend- 
iture on the wages for the able-bodied gangs directly emplojyed in executing the work in band 
(a) for work done, (J) per unit relieved. These figures will indicate the general character of 
the work, and will bo useful iu checking the output of individual gangs. An extraordinarily 
low or an extraordinarily high incidence will naturally attract suspicion. 

73. Having obtained the information referred to in the previous paragraph, the Inspecting' 
Officer will be equipped for his inspection. As he passes along the work all -gangs should be 
told to stop work and muster in order by classes. This will prevent confusion and the shuflflng 
of gangs. The following procedure will eeoiuo a thorough inspetion 

(1) Count the number of gangs, and on the way select gangs for detailed comparison 

with the entries in the attendance rolls, of the numbers present, the work done 
and the payments made j and verify the entries of payment by enquiries from 
the gang, and the entries of work done by actual check measurements. 

Note.— I t is css-satial that this should be done on the spot, and enquiries ehonld not bo conCnod to one ' 
day’s entrifs only. 

(2) 'See that no persons ineligible for relief are in receipt of it. 

(8) Sco tbattbc numbers engaged on miscellancons duties are not excessive. 

(4) Check the attendance rolls, specially noticing— 

(o) tbo difference (if any) between the sums drawn by the clerk and the sums 
paid to ibo gang, and the explanation given for the difference at the 
time, which sboifld be noted for comparison later with the entries in the 
cash-book ; 

(J) the price-baSs adopted, and tbo calculation of tbo wages j 

(c) the numbers shown as present on tbo two or three days before infection, 

hoTi.— Tbo Trorknrs sbonldTio Mamincd closely os to tbc names and partionlatB of any porsons previonsly 
sbesra as present, but absent on the day of inspection. 

(5) See whether the tasks arc plainly indicated in advance, and are concct in size, and 

whether the gangs clearly understand what they have to do. 

(C) See whether the check measurements have been properly made, and whether they 
indicate laxity in tbo daily measurements or abuse where a margin is allowed. 

(7) Take the clerks of the selected gangs with their returns to the head-quarters of 
the cliarire, check the totalling of (both jayments and measurements -in some of 
thorn anduomparo the totals with the corresponding entries in tbo books of the 
^ Officer in charge. 

(h) Similarly in the case of gangs other than those selected compare the totals for the 
^0 cr three days preceding with the corresponding entries in the hooks of the 
Officer iu<diarge. 
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(R) Compare llio totals of tbo clcrts’ diiily rchirns with the corresponding entries in the 
Cash-hook. 

(10) Compare the nccounfs for hospitals and kitchens with the corresponding entries in 

the cash-bcok, and tost the oxiwnditwrc by the incidence per head relieved. 

(11) Examine the expenditure on contingencies, semtinizing the vouchers. 

(12) Compare the cash-book entries wilE the charge progress return, for the preced- 

ing week or weelcs. 

(13) Check the acquittance roll by the nttcnd.ance hook of the establishment, testing a 

few entries in the latter, and special]}' noting whether the establishment is 
excessive. 

(li) Examino the comparative slatcmcnt of expenditure and work done, as shown in the 
weekly charge progress return j compare the progressive expenditure with the 
estimate F.ahcti<m^ for the work ; and sec that the progress of work done is 
roughly proportionate to the expenditure incurred. 

74. The general responsibility of theUdiccrin charge of a' work is doGned in the Code, Duties of 
and he should comply with tlic rules therein laid down. 

lie must see riint the c.amp is laid out in accordance with orders, and that proper 
acoemmodation Ls provided. 

Erequent insjvietionB of flic c.amp and work must bo made by him; and he should see that 
all weak and sickly pcoj'lc arc attended to, and that the medical representative at the camp does 
his duty in attending to all such persons. 

In the event of gangs doing short work the reason should be ascertained and recorded at 

once. 


Const.'int Enpervision of the fools, baskets, etc., is necessary, and the Officer in charge 
should report promptly if more are required. 

Tbo Ofiiccr in vbnrgo should sec that the workers know tbeir work and do it, and that 
each mate is able to point out the work allotted to his gang and also to state what each class of 
worker will get upon conipletion of the task set. 

Ho should satisfy liimscif that all tasks arc set ont in duo time and properly measured np, 

Tliis can bo checked by seeing it tlio people arc working properly and then comparing the 
quantity of work done with tbo task set. Generally speaking, the task is fixed on the assump- 
tion that the gang is to do a fair da}''6 work of 8 hours. 

Accorditig to the season a time-table for the workers and the duties of the subordinate staff 
must he prepared, and the time specified for starling and finishing work be made known to the 
workers by beat of gong or “ tom-tom.” The number of persons to be employed in miscellane- 
ous gangs and of cattle for water-supplv operations to be strictly in accordance with the scale 
laid down liy the Enginotrs by whom fiie rates of pay will be fixed. 

Each Officer in charge must keep up a diary in note-book form from day to day, in which 
he should rccorvl all details of miscellaneous information required for his weekly progress report 
and any other matter afTccting the work or the people in any way. 

!No relations of any member of the staff should be employed in any capacity without the 
written orders of the Central Officer, and. lists of all tbo staff, both superior aud inferior, must 
be kept up. 

75. The duties of the sub-ovcrsccrs and work agents arc as follows • 

^i) To Lay out the camp aud construct quarters for the staff. crarBeerB and' 

(i«) To lay cut the work in advance and position of spoil banks or borrow-pits if work agents, 
required ; to have profiles ready where necessary ; to indicate npOn the ground 
the plots upon which each gang is to work. 

{Hi) To mark daily in each plot the work to be done by the gang occupying it. Laving 
calculated the task in accordance with the rules laid doW-n, and to point ont to 
the mate and the gang the work which they are to do, the best way of doing it, 
and to explain to them what thc}-will be paid. 

(ir) To measure up the work done, aud record it in his measurement book, the regis. 

(ere and clerks’ books, and to assist the clerks in calculating the wages due to 
each gang. 

(r) To assist in all works of construction and in connection with the water-supply, and 
in all ether matter;" requiring professional knowledge. 

(cO To pay special attention to the following points ; — 

{a) Tools to be sufficient and in good order. 

tb) Mates to be kept up to their duty of encouraging the psople to werk, and 
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(m) to master their gangs and record the attendance at the hoVti's proscribed by the 
Officer in charge, absentees being carefally indicated ; . 

{iv) to drill the gang for purposes of attendance and payment in the manner laid 
down in ? 

(v) to assist the sub-overseers and work agents to keep the people working during the 
day; ; _ 

(vt) to attend generally to all the requirements of the gang, -bringing specially to the 
notice of the 0 ulcer in charge in case of any persons requiring special treat- 
ment in any respect. 

77. The general responsibility of the Medical OfiBcer attached to a relief work is defined 
Chapter XU of the Code. ^ 

(»} His first duty in the morning -will be to attend to the in-patients and see to their 
food, water, etc. 

{it) He should then go through all the camps, examining any persons who may be 
there and taking note that the camps are kept clean. 

{Hi) He should then go over all the work, enquiring from mates and clerks as to tbe 
health of their gangs. He should take with him a small basket or case contain- 
ing any simple medicines and dressing for wounds which might be required, and 
administer these to any slight cases he comes across and which are not suffi- 
ciently serious to necessitate removal to the hospital. 

{iv) During this inspection he should note all thin and neglected children, and issue 
orders for them to be brought once or twice a day as necessary for special diet. 

He is responsible among other things— 

(1) for removing all sick persons, who should be treated as in-door patients, to the 
hospital ; 

(it) for taking steps for putting any persons on light labour or removing those on light 
labour to ordinary work; 

(S) for collecting all persons and children who ought to get special diet; 

(4) for arranging for food of in-patients and special diet ; 

(5) for reporting at once the presence of any cholera or other infections disease. 

In the case of all complaints connected with debilitated digestive powers, quality of food, 
etc., such as dysentery and diarrhma, he should invariably record in bis note-book the statement 
of the Buffieier as to the cause of the complaint with a view to ascertaining if any general action 
is necessary in such connection, (.e., prohibition of any classes of food, direction lor mbre careful 
grinding of meal sold, etc. 

78. In recent famines the Government of India lent tbe services of officers of the Army, 
Engineers and officers of other Departments to many States for the work of supervision and 
inspection. They were of the greatest assistance to tbe Durbars and their deputation resulted 
in a marked rise in the standard of efficiency in all branches and, as a rale, in increased economy 
in the administration. When it is evident that relief will be required over a large area and 
there is a difficulty in obtaining a sufficient number of officers locally it will be advisable for 
the Dnrbar to apply to tbe Political Officer for tbo services of as many special Inspecting 
Officers as may be considered desirable. These officers will constantly inspect all Depart- 
mental charges and other relief centres in the tract of country to which they are appointed 
and will report and ieotify,'8o far as possible at the time, all errors found by them. They 
should keep up and submit weekly diaries direct to the Central Officer. On the closure or 
contraction of Departmental work their services can be utilised in the distribation of advances 
and gifts from charitable funds. So long as they are Inspecting Officers they should have no 
authority for executive in^tive excepting in a case of extreme urgency. Por their assistance 
a form of inspection note is given in the Appenffioes to this Handbook (Form No. 4). Special 
Inspecting Officers should send copies of their diaries and infection notes to the Officer in 
Political charge of the State, The employment of a travelling Accountant to pay sniprise 
visits to works will be found very usefed as a check. 

79. The advantages of village works and the general principles to be followed in making 
use of them as a means of affording relief are briefly described in paragraph 28 above. On 'the 
first warnings the Central Officer should examine tbe programme of village works with a view 
to testing its adequacy and deciding in what order the works will be opened. Non-depart- 
mental works sHonld not be opened at the outset if a sufficient number of private works are 
available. 

On all Each works no- allowance should be given to dependants, the task shonld be higher 
i d the wage lower than on the large Departmental works, and if a rest-day is obseJvetLno 
•vowance should be given. r 

80. The Central and District Officers shonld use their infinence to induce Thakurs, Ja^r- 
dars, large land-owners and others, who have undertaken or may he ready to open unaided 
private works, to commence them on the first warnings of scarcity. But they shonld 
not in any. way interters in the management of such Works except so far as to insist that 
they sbU" form effective means of relief. The District Officer shonld be forodshed 
through the Circle Inspector every Saturday evening by the .persons who have undertaken such 
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works witli a krioE st.'itcmcnt showing; the nntnrc oE the work and the extent to which it 
affords relief. The following is 6\>ggcstcJ ns a convenient form 


Labour L'r/ttrn, icfch ending Salurdag,. 
Name c£ Village 


C Grantee or Manager. 




Name 

_ Uelicf Circle- 
Name and Nature o£ Work- 


D.av. 

Men. 

Women. 

Childron. 

Total namtor. 

Amount expend- 
od'in cash or 
grain or both. 

Smul.iy . • . 

Mriul.iy . . • 

TiicdcUy . • • 

Wcilrr<JaT . • • 

Tlinr'day . . . 

Friday . . • 

h'ainniny , 

Total • 

D.^i!y^'IT<>tape 




V 



(7)a/e and Signature.) 


This should then he forw.arded to the Ccniral Oflieer for the information of tho Durbar. 
Where unaided private works arc numerous, they may he grouped together in such 
numbers that they lan he visited hy one man d.iily and the Central Ollicer may appoint a 

clerk on, rav. HIO per mensem for the group. 

The Cinde Insi'coior and tho Village Works Inspector (if any) should from time to time 
verifv tho numbers siiown ns attending the work, and report to what classes and castes generally 

thev hclon"'; hut thev shall in no ease interfere with the management. 

' Si. if will sometimes he possible to encourage tho exccutiou of private works by tbe 
icFuoof advances to the same claoses mentioned in the previous pamgraph or even to petty 
landholders or to a village community as a whole. In issuing these advances tho Durbar should 

tix for each district tho average propoition annually n-coycrablc. „ , , , 

Advances once sanctioned for any one tract may be given by the Central Officer for any 

work' which h.is been entered in the programme of villogo «v-orks. In the c.ase of works not 
entered in thai programme advances may only bo given after tho work has been located, 

measured .and estimated, and then only to persons who have iroprict iry rights in laud or can 

give scruritv for repavment, and in such cases the special sanction of the Durbar is required for 
anv advanie for a single work which exceeds RSOd. If I he proprietors of the land agree to 
the work being done by the villagers, advances may be made on the joint bond of the principal 

" "in'detcrmining the amount of the advance the Central Officer should follow the estimates 
for works which have duly been entered in the programme. For other works the following are 
the highest rates at which estimates or advances should be made 


\a) Excav.ating tanks . 

(4) Constructing or repairing embankments 
(e) Excavating drainage channels . 


(f/) Jlasonry work 


H 

. 4 per 1,000 cubic feet. 

. 2 to H3 per 1,000 cubic feet, 
according to the hardness 
of the soil and other local 
circumstances. 

. 25 per cent, in excess of the 
ordinary local rate. 


It will be found convenient to give out those advances by instalments, viz., two-fifths 
heforo the work begins, two-fifths when it is approximately half finished and one-fifth when it 
has been passed as completed after due inspection. The Central Officer will find it useful to 
keep a register, somewhat of the pattern given in Form No. 5, of all aided private works. 

82. The management will ordinarily be conducted by tho grantee, and the control of the 
State officials w’ill ordinariljwbo restrioted to seeing that the work is regularly carried on, that 
wages are regularly paid and that the other conditions of tbe agreement are observed. Special 
care should be taken to prevent subordinate officials from harassing the grantees. 

As regards measurements, it will ordinarily be suffioient if the works have been properly 
located and measured out beforehand, to make a careful inspection of tho work when it is about 
half done, as a preliminary to the second instalment of tho advance and again to measure up 
tho work when completed. If tho final measurements agree substantially with those sneoified 
in the original estimate the account should bo closed, any difference being disposed of by the 
Central Officer. 

The grantee should on every Saturday evening submit to the District Officer through the 
Cirolo Inspector a labour return in tho form given in paragraph SU above. 'Where aided 


Mded ! 
Works 


Organlztaii,xuu .. 
Aided Private 
Works. 
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.X 1 „.„n»rnTic tlir.v can be crronped toffetber in sncb numbers that they may be 
SJl Iv ^“ne man daily and iihe Central Officer may appoint a clerk on a pay o£ about HIO 

p^rn^cnsem for tbc^^^^^^^ and Village Works Inspactor (if any) should from time to time 

vcrifvtLnnXrssbUn as attending the work and report to what classes and castes they 

peSwlly beSnL'. They should not interfere in the management, but should report at once if 

^S^Wd^nSmStarJil^^^^ should ordinarily, or mainly, be kept as a reser^ 

' J m,tbre^k of cnidemic diseise. or for the approach of the rains when it is desirable to 
S?c^tSc ^ople in the neignbonrhood of their homes, but if it be found that only certain 
SoTor e«t?J?re employed on works, it may be necessary to open • non-departmental 
works' iSective of these considerations. They should be carried out either (a) by, non- 
• 1 (ri- respectable bmdnolders. or a local relief committee, if any, or other 

Sic FrsJns i.rthe Sighbourhood under the control of the District Officer) or (6) by official 

work is so great as to overweigh the nomofficial or 
rr • the disposal of the Durbar, such works may be translened to the Public 

Wortl Department for ianagement on th^ herein laid down for non-departmental 

"'’”'"84 The i.rocedure laid down for Public Works in a previous part of this ' chapter should, 

rriufalt'mutaU^. apply to no.i-dcpartmental works uith the folloiving exceptions 

•/xl The standard task for workers in Class B (diggers) shall bo the fall task commonly 
' performed at the time of the year by labourers in ordinary times, and if workers 
in Cl is=es C and D arc employed on digging or some cqnivalent labour, their 
task shall be, respectively, two-tbirds and one-third of the task of C ass B. 

(e) Payment shall be made at snob intervals as the Durbar may prescribe, but not less 

often than once a week. , „ , i i. v -i i, i 

(c) No dependants shall he relieved, nor shall a hospital or market ordinanly be arranged 

for. 

U) There will bo no rest-day allowance. 

(e) Working mothers will receive no allowance for infants in arms. 

Some sound system of indiridnal selection should be established on all village works and 

Kircfully lil-ciy to ho numerous they should be supervised by a Village 

Works ■ Inspector. wHo should ordin.arily he appointed by the State Engineer, but should work 

entireW under the orders cf the Ccntr.il Officer. , , , . , , . . , i 

Sii 'iho M-.na-'cr of each work will ordinarily ho kept in funds or in gram by periodical 
advance's aiurtim I'mccdiire laid down for aided private works should bo followed. But 
b, vldilioM to the Labour llctum given in parag.aph 8u above, he shonld submit a weekly 
abstract to the District Officer of the work done and expenditure incurred, form No. G gives 

all the inffTinatioii required. . — i, ,• 

\ u-ri^tcr s-omenhat in the form given in Form No. o with the necessary alterations 

in the iK^dinc^ should he kept up by the Central Officer .and periodically submitted for the 

information of the Durbar. th, 

Attendance should ho recorded daily, but payments should be entered only on the dates on 

nbi'-h tlv’V are actually made. , , , , - . ,, vp j rm , u 

S7 The Villan-e Works Inspectors should he proEcs.sionally qualified men. Ihoy should 

have no clerical cstTihlishment, hut may bo allowed one or two peons each. They should specially 

attend to the following matters ; — 

(fl) What clas--es arc admitted; and is the system of exclusion of ineligible persons 
adhered to ? ’ 

Wha: i' the condition of the workers? 

What tstalili"hment IS there? , , , , 

Is the v.ork marked out in advance? Do the people understand what they have to 


('-) 

(c) 

('0 


{A Wlnt IS the task ? What proportion of the full task is done ? 

(/) At v,-hat li mrs ir the mustering done; are the returns correct and up to date? 

^ ' Ate the entries always made in ink and totalled without delay? Specially 
esami-.e anv great variations in th“ numbers attending on successive days. 

(f ) At avhat iutor\-als arc wages paid ? Is there any complaint of delay ? Is the proper 
priO'>ba”.s nr-'d ? 

(i) Are rr.'^a'ureraeats always completed before payments arc made; check them by 
a t :a! measurement. 

{■) Wla* p-’TC. nt-u.gi of the full wags is earned ? 

( ;■ If ths: l/ikiucc in hand excesuve? 

[e\ 1 « t'..- r«'gi-tcr proporlv rnaintained? 

(.'■ Srcc'aliv cramine the ir.ei l-nc.e? of expenditure for work done and per unit relieve*!, 
' *’■ the lart and fcecndly upto date. Looknp the sanctioned estimate 

an i that the progress made” is roughly proportionate to the expenditure 
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tif oiH’ or iHon* pooUnji-slicilp, n wntcr-slifd. .‘•tore-room OrptanlBotlon 
tuid ‘‘iM* or ov n’ « nljuj;-*!)*'-.!’:. Tip* wlmli* is1i<mli{ lie i:iirtoiiii(le<l Ity n sL'rtM'ii, oT which tin* {fate* ■ 

wav^ he •■'t 1' .■>'•' m ftvt Till’ outer niicl |'.ntitio!i w:iI1k of kitchcnn nhoiihl ordi- 

l arily h ‘‘ «v of hvttio*'. haiuhi'o, c r i.tloM- Hj'ht totm of fenriiiK ulifT cuoufrh to prevent 
r* a' d iintre'’- i'Ut ndmitfiu!; I'f iitiinedinte leinovfd nr levi-llinfj in c:iFe of flic. There 
rtiuhi fw It two entnoi*-’’- to the onolionte, with tein]tiii-:try door.--; if t'o-.i-ihle, one 

ef.'.jwv.re f.-r ri iiv-- ‘ho'd'l l«- ntian<:i-l. No jnn.iiiimahle innterial i-hinild he erected or UBcd 
within tp.-t on i'’.(h»;d“ of the i sittance-'. A ditch Klioiild he dn;r miiid the wliole enclosure 
• 1 :i' •' pTw:-t • (n csti'-al dr.iiii:i;:o flowiiu: into it ; niid. (oearn th* in-idc dininrioe, oniiill 

dr.iir* fVputd he m.-ele h .-eiiii;; fiom the ctirlo»nre >nl** the ditch. 

i’) The c»t nj:--1i ih. rlnotld he i jnniiid hv :t -uilnhle inteiv.il from the oookinir-.shedF, to 
nxiid tvV tr ni toe. Tie- tl "f;. ‘f till' c:Uin(:*»hed'- shnnh! 1 e r.ii“-il :il)f>vc the nirronniiiny; 

f tS! *■ * < } »»>J f’' » U| -4 J Vl< 

K-.t ti. T >. f.i; the rhif n! (;c|- iid.ntit'. on w.ir*. shotild no* lie loc.atid nt pre.i! distnneo.i 
ft. ■nth. wir'-t \Micu !-. h'f w.r-" i\l*nd < vet widely I'.-ittcri-d urea'. pevcr.il s-ma'ih’r hilcheiiB 
r;\- n.en e u i nt *1- »•; i ’.nee h tehen. hi 1 In* <.-»•••' of vilhi<;e l.it-heii- the cir. Ic .served 
h\ j’-.c l.itche'i t!.. '.iM )>- ii.Mhr.ite in i \t -!i!. nnd rhonhl lin! in the r.iin- extend heyoiid the 
»!l wli'.'h t!;c J.!ti'hr!i i» lituatid. 

i.il lh.‘y »• !' n <■!•. liMl ndiiii"ii<n t<> n Ljtihi-n i-hoiih! le* fiirni-led with n tin ticket, on 
W'!}. th. -.I’.d hr i tl.e nun he; nf l?te hitch- 11 , the l.nml'er horue liy the me? < ftlid thc 

'jV'-t . 1 lilid- < ;U that U.<i- The t;cl..-! Oinirnl h” Mettl ic.nild the IieC- 111 inial tillie.i. 

In t',., ,:,!,• e! i.lt. h.” • t. r d ’l- nd.niti- of t.'H' f w "her*, the ti -i.et i for ndmi'-ion will ho 
uv.’.ri th" , -It of the Oihc-; )■! (’h-.r,^-. The ;:ano in.rl - 1 1 rmhl hriniT h» the kitchen 
{ t’-'i <h ;• • di! t' lo let .•a-i: .-•■> .•«*■• t-1 ju l.iic'.K n-. Til" .*-;iiji.iiinte!ideiii should keep n 
• f the ■ '.i oh": • f d")-. uilant*. of <• >-.!i rhu- pic'eMt at i-ich m'';d, and r<-port tiic tame to 
the < *::1 ^ : ;v. c\f • , ('M '.mj;. 

N“ .'U t':i- hitch •) citahlnhiii' nt •■he.iM h- j»rmitt-l io rcnviin iii'iide th'J i 

f .-h.ev.jv r.ft* ::..-d ti-ln. 


a f 
t« e.’vl 


Nn 


•i I 


I !a', 


r “h • -.M 1 “- kept «p to.- all |•rffJn' relieved in Sitato 


kit “ft. 1 1 • ?,'u Nr* • 

>; Til. 'e ih u'.; hr div <*.r 1 'iito r •-tnif.' t $ f.ar a- i.n!.- .ntn! rcliijious rale- forhiddinir 
i ' t. "l■'l.r• j-r.’i!.- t: «fnt;>l, to « .t h litai th.'e.i d Ic allnltid a sepiTti’.e fivdinsT 
t *.a-.' ■1.0-1 hy a t ut. ;--w1,it. , 1 h c, }•:«. n. < t.- , if ny, c.-i' It fcelion thoiild 

1 ••’.i\ s; ei , • t < J a I ■ 


|.r « 
a 


fhe j..-.ip!c Ilf lacli jn'i- ili' uld he ariaiiecd 
a’, tr.e-,’, ti-; fi i'l •.}>• a-e i>l)ii;; ! < the I’.Rit of r.ii n t-' who-li ••.vh j»r?on in 'iititled. 

'■ T5 f iho -* n.. tw.i i:.ra t. nn !: in.: and ;.ft< rn- •••.. The (\ titinl Oil o r rltoidd fix 
tit t-e . - t. f '.y.- -.h !U I ;,iu"t-.'.i n w.t'i th.* OlVi.r It o ini[oit.H!t ttiat the 

i-.t:.!!- t' .. it h- r.,'n'-r. in . j : ttn.t l!,-|i-ctt! • tl:c n as he :d Ii- to tinw i.tirpri'e visits. 

1 ,... 1 .. 1 , ; 


J1.-.U 


an- 


. 1 111 ; e 


,1 , 


::n'. j.di n'.th, iihl cill lor tie- att - 1 <l.'iiii— rcoiitcr. As 

1.1 ti... t. 


I 


nan . it rajt. t, he th. -.td ciit. : th-- r!i to-nie and ohtjiii ftom 111- me--- it-ok 


l.i- c '..i.o *. lilt .a*ei th. •. t'.‘. -wo i'l 1.;. nt i:.! }d;.--c ill the « .4t--ie,;"’.ied of 111 - me--, (.’hild* 

J. ti wt'. T'clt' t' l-i">e I I f t !.< U.’ diet til* uld 1 a iiiiiiti-l ahai” with tl:e person in 

r:.:, If ij'f ;■ It n a'.tc: di!".: hat I.O J tat.- or Vi 1 I t h..« own he t houl I ! e flirni'-hvii With 


Tiie remi'V.ii Ilf ti^iKcil fi -.I'l sliould 


.. : e i-a'ct tl::.!i.! ! •,:.'.h'-r njil t . : Ve c> j Ja'ci 

\ilf .i;!!:;!:; 1 t”: .. ij.'. Iw cat- :i in the i-ititi^-'hi- 
l.e »’.j:i t'j foihi.d'.n, 

i-) Jhr foV.i wj!:o » it.d li'hi!a lit tho -hi h" p?..v:i!i-il for a hitch' :i icrviii'' .tUO tict.-niis 
One .*-11;^ lint, j:di lit , Thice wati r-wcinei!. 


■J w.i waTi’i rr 


Two r<»ikc. 


Two icavcn;;! 

Jit-it J i'.ift t>el» ;■ »v 1: 'c 1 I a t' r » sir of , ar (i 1 »Tn_i K-o 111 ii.-ci if ^f) I. A •iMit..tr cilr.i 

rilsf *ti‘ •: r:.*. . I Vi* ti f. V I. V I .' . S' .1 crnl .I.i.-rr-t l» !•-;» ieilt fr. 

tt) T !.e 'tn’f.'-itit.-ndent niTI.eii.'hr the nniiieliate iird'Ts of lie Dflicer in eh ir^jc in 

the of ,a ■ itt ’lea I II a j.'.ihti.- W'lr'.;, and of th-- ttirde lii-]».-’!or i r other authority apjiiiiiitcd 

hy the t'rntial fifii'tr in the ii-e if eiid kit heiii--. He will he re'iKiinihle f.irihe inainteiiaiiC'‘ 
ol dhriplir.e, the carry itij: out of te„’ illation-, the c'c.»nIini-» of the kiteheii and it- Mirrnniidiiie;.'', 
the ni!]:ei( ney ail') ) 'iriti of i' e w.it' r-snjiply, and the coadition of the jii'rs 'll"'' ntteiidin;; iiio 
kit'lie-i. lie rh'i-il'l iditaiii daily, Mi iiiilen*, fr.im an a-'i-lit .api-iinted lor the jiiivjHiso. I'le 
tiij.jd'i- ti <jai!i‘ i for hi- kite’ e'l. Me -h"idil ^'■•r-'>I':lUy wi’i-^h and di-trdint-' lln? niiciiOKi'd 
r:itt''ii>- for ca' h 111 '-'-' iwif d.-oly. AVheie th'' latii'ii- a.lmit of such tix'atn'ii-iif , the component 
itenii' ►liouhl h<‘ ini'ed nr r 'ak'-l heferi* leiii’,: ;;ivi.n t« the c-'ok'', as this will deprive them of 
nio-.i <if lln ir e-deilde xahii'. Afi'T the ni'irniap i»-ne he shouhl jilai’i* ihe ;;rain remaining' 
iiiidc’- lo-'c in th'' I'tor.-room of tlw iceSum for which it ha- heeii Jirivured. After th- issue 
.of the tine<-il:i-l r.tlioiis he shf.ul'l cive out to caeli iiii>k-i i-ook thi_> oilin^'-uleiisiN in use hy his 
iiie-s or iMi- i-s, am! aft'*!- each im-al in«]Kft the iit-'ii-ils to a-eortaiii that they havoheoii cleaii.ccJ 
timl, aft'-r M-'-in;; th'-m put int > th'-ir re-p'-elivn Iwiki'ts, look them up in tho store-room. He 
i-lwmld Veinniw t U the I’.'.li'hcn i'l cletn'd. 

(0 Wanleri- idietiM In' ujiislintcd to e.ich M'ulioii of the kitchen. They should maintain 
eder niiioij;^ the applic.mts for fond ami ohierve, iis far as pos-ihle, the i-siui of the rations, at 
once rejiortino to ihi! Supi rinl'‘iit;i'iit if they coiisidor a short ration is issued. At ihe *;ud of 
•caih nical Ihey should carefully iiispeet each n)>p 1 ieant aa he ;;oes out, to see that ncilher eookod 
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food nor ntcnsils are removal. They should also ascertain that the servants on leaving the 
kitchen do not take away any food or utensils belonging to the kitchen. One warder must 
always be ou the premises of the kitehcn to prevent unlawful egress or ingress. The warders 
should sleep in their respective sections every night. 

(/) The cooks should carry the supplies required for their respective messes ; they should 
bo present one hour and-a-h.a1f before each meal ti> receive the uncooked rations and eating 
utensils of their respective messes, and should cook and distribute the food. After each meal 
they should collect and cleanse the, eating utensils of their messes and replace them in the 
store-room. 

[i] The water-carriers assisted by the scavengers should thbroughl}’- clean their respective 
sections after each meal, the rubbish they collect being deposited in a fixed place for removal by 
scavengers. They should fill the filters for drinking and culinary purixises and supply all water 
required during meal times ; and move among the iuumtes, ready to supply water to anyone 
asWnsr for it. 

The cooks and water-carriers should he chosen with reference to caste requirements. 

The ground round the kitchen should he cleaned daily, the latrine arervs should be cleaned 
after each meal, and the ordure removed and buried or buri\t. 

(/) The Superintendent should total the attendance register after every meal. l?rom it 
everv evening he shonUl post up the diet register, and prepare from the total entries an indent 
of the snpplin.* required on the following day. The indent of food for any one day will thus 
Ire based on the attendance of the previous day. If a number of persons arc admitted in tlie 
course of the day, a supplementary indent should be submitted, the necessary entries being 
made an I explained in the diet register. The agent supplying the food shouln keep all indents 
for at least a month in case they should be called for. 

l»«) I'ho Superintendent of a civil kitchen shdnld be given a permanent advance, sufficient 
for a fortnight's expenditure. From this he will meet all charges, including those for estab- 
lishment. He should pay the food bill otr the last day of the week. 

The Superintendent should keep up a register of all non-perishable property in the kitchen 
and should submit ever^’ Saturday evening to the District Officer a weekly return. (Form 
No. 10.) 

95. There arc two times when inspection should ho made : — 

(ii) IV hen the uncooked food is served out ; 

(6) T\M\cn the cooked food is being distributed. 

Surprise visits are absolutely necessary, and it will be impossible to check the distribution 
of uncooked food, the attendance, and the distribution of cooked food on one day satisfactorily. 
The following prooeduvo will secure a thorough inspection 

(a) Check the register of admission and attendance. 

{b) Check the totalling of the cash-book, and compare it with advices of amounts 
received from the Durbar. 

(c) See that the osuiblishment have received their wages and that their numbers are 

not excessive. ' 

(d) Enquire into any unusual contingent expenditure. 

(c) Speci.'illy examine the prices charged for the food supplied ; if necessary, making 
enquiries in the village. 

{f) Sec that the recipients of food have their tickets, know their ration, and feed in 
regular groups. 

(y) Note the condition of the cbihiren who have been for some time at the kitchen. 

Notb.— I f the condition of the children is good, tlio presumption is that they are receiving their fall 
ration ; rrhile if it is bad, the presumption is that tliere is ienkage of food. 

{h) At meal times note the quality and the consiotenoy of the food, and enquire from 
the recipients whether they usually get food of that kind. 

(0 Check the dead-stock register. 

{J} Note carefully the iiicidcncc of expenditure per head relieved (a) for diet only, and 
(6) for total expenditure. 

Members of relief committees and other respectable persons residing in the circle should bo 
encouraged to visit civil kitchens and record their impressions in an inspection book, which 
should bo kept by the Superintendent. Copies of all inspection notes recorded in it should bo 
forwarded without delay to the Central Ofiicer. 

90. It is provided in si ction 51 of the Ci detlmt as many of the recipients of gratuitous 
relief in their own hnm-s as can work should bo given some employment, such as spinning, 

' grinding com, or winding silk. Of these, grinding is usually the most difficult to manage, 
owing to the facilities for fraud which it affords and to the difficulties which may be 
experienced in disporing of the flour. It may be possible, however, to find a market for the 
fl jur in poor'iicuros and on works, and, if difficulties arise, the amount of corn ground should 
be tonfm“d to that which can he disposed of, as the flour will not keep fresh for long after it is 
ground. Similarly difficulties may arise with regard to spinning. Cotton tf a suitable 
quality may bo very difficult to obtain at rrasonahlc mtes, and the thread may be poor. But 
no liaril*and-ra'=t ml?? can be laid down ; the expediency of getting some return for the relief 
graatetl, where the rerfon relieved is capable of doing some work, will he admitted by tvery- 
b- 0 "ly, arid the qiie-tiou liow bv.‘t to secure tbe end in view must be faced and uolved, as well as 
circumstaKcrrs pstmi:, under the heal conditions provailing. 
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• ' ' • CHAPTER VI.— POOEHOHSES. 

97. "When tlie hot ^veather is approaching, or indeed whenever the health of the district Seltef for 
be^ns to get generally affected, and the death-rnte rises, people often leave ihe works and go ^orks.^ 
hack to their villages suffering from guinea-worm, fever, and other ailments, or perhaps because 
the conditions on a certain relief work are too strict, and the treatment there is unsympathetic. 

It is then veiy important that, the local othcers should know what is happening to these persons, 
and nil Circle Inspectors should be required to report wth their weekly- returns the number of 
people who have come back to their homes during the week, the condition they are in, the steps • 
taken to relieve those who are eligible for ndmission to the lists of those gratuitously’ I'elicved, 
and what the remniuder arc doing. Officers inspecting villages should also pay special atten- 
tion to this point. 

CHAPTEE Yl. 

Poorhonses. 

9S. The object of poorhouses is to collect and relieve helpless wfinderers at the end of Senerat 
their lesonrces and paupers sent adrift by the contraction of piivate charity. The latter 
specially gravitate at an early stage towards the towns, and poorhonses should therefore be 
opened to receive them. They should not he employed to test the need of any persons to 
receive relief, but at a later stage they may appropriately be used for contumacious idlers. .And 
it must he home in miud that even with an eaidy and efficient distribution of gratuitous relief 
in villages wandering cannot be stopped and poorhonses cannot therefore be dispensed with. 

Their establishment should never be deferred until the opening of relief works and the com- 
mencement of gratnitons relief. They cost little, they c m do no harm, and they may postpone 
for a time ov~altogether the necessity for more extensive and costly measures of relief. 

99. The number of poorhouses should be determined by the Central Officer with the ITumber and 
s.anction of the Durbar. Each should not ordinarily accommodate more than oOti persons. 

Sometimes the number in need of poorhouse relief will exceed this scale, and then it becomes a ‘ 
question whether the accommodation in a particular poorhouse should be extended or whether a 

new one should he opened at the same town in which one already exists or at some other place. 

In coming to a decision on the point one must be guided by local conditions. Though the limit 
of 500 inmates per poorhouse should not ordinarily be exceed, there may be special foeilities, 
such as existing buildings which can be utilized with advantage and which may conceivably 
outweigh the obvious objections to having a larger nnmher- 

100. The chief points to be borne in mind in the selection of a site for a poorhouse arethatSalootionofsil 
it should be healthy and well-drained, not too near the town, as in that case there may be diffi- 
culties in regulating the a Imissions properly, in preventing people from slipping out and wander- 
ing away or begging, and in keeping out disease ; nor too far aw.ay from the town, as in that 

case there are difficulties about supplies, the non-official visitors will not perform their duties 
properly, and the supervision will not he so thorough as it ought to be. It is nsnally possible 
to find some garden or enclosure with a good wall iv.nnd it near the town wMch can be 
procured for the purpose, and, if otherwise suitable, advantage should always be taken of such, 
as it will save so much in the expense of construction. " here it is anticipated that poor- 
honses will he required for the greater part of year, it will save money in the end if fairly 
substantial bnildings are erected. Grass screen enclosures with thatched ro.ifs are \eiy trouKe- 
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103. The food should he distributed twice a day, unless the Medical OTicer, with the 
sanction of the I’entral Officer, directs that only one meal a day be given. If necessary, a. 
stock of food can be stored, but ordinarily it will be sufficient to contract with a merchant to 
provide the daily requirements. Every evening there should be enough grain in store for two- 
days’ supply and enough flour for the next day, the grain being around every day for the food 
of the following day.' The flour should be carefully weighed out. for cooking and a definite 
relation fixed by experiment between the weight of the raw and the cooked food, and the latter 
should be tested constantly by weighment by the Superintendent and the visitors, who should 
also see that the food is thoroughly cooked and is served' in as palatable a state as possible; 
The pulse should contain a certain quantity of pepper and spices, according to local custom; 
The cooking operations take time and the earlier cooked chapatis are therefore cold and heavy; 
the later cooked and warm rations should be issued to the very old and toothless and the 
earlier to the more robust. Care should 'be taken that the flour is of the very best quality, as 
the presence of htisk or any foreign matter may give rise to bowel diseases. It will often 
happen that the people on first arrival are too weak and exhausted to be able to digest flour 
ehapatis, and it is then better to give them boiled rice and dal for the first few days’untii their 
digestions have improved. This is e^cially the case with children and old people, who often 
contract diarrhoea if given a solid ration on arrival. The sonp known as ddia, which is made- 
by mixing one leer of flour with five ^eers of water and one chhaHaJc of salt, the mixture being- 
boiled down to about four seers, is a refreshing diet, not too heavy to endanger constitutions- 
weakened by starvation. Chapri (or kisari) dal should never be used in a poorhonse. 

Tho inmates should be arranged in rows in tbe-feeding sheds in their own enclosures, and. 
the number of rations required for each enclosure should, after being counted by an official at 
the oook-room door, be taken to them and distributed. A saucer or pot should be giVen to each 
inmate in which to receive the liquid portion of the rreal. They should be supervised while- 
eating their meal, and not allowed to get up till it is eaten or to give any away. 

Children of about the same size (not necessarily age) should be fed in gangs and the rarion- 
assigned accordingly. Special care should be taken to see that the children are not deprived of 
any part of their meal, and that they do not save any part of it for their parents. 

lO i. Drinking-water should invariably be drawn from a well outside the poorhonse. The- 
well should be carefully preserved from contamination, disinfected once a fortnight, and no one- 
allowed to draw water from it except the staff appointed for this purpose, who should be of 
appropriate caste. If possible, a second well should be reserved for drinking purposes-and kept 
closed until required, when it should be dif-infected and worked for about 34 hours before being 
used for drinking purposes. Empty kerosene tins or iron dols should be kept stored and 
cleaned frequently so as to be ready in case epidemic breaks out and it becomes necessary to get 
water from n distant, well. The water required for use during tlie day should be stored in- 
■maffltas (earthen jars) or in dols (iron vessels) in the water-house, whence it should he supplied 
by means of a piao, with a metal channel or pipe, to persons requiring it. No person except 
the water-carrier in charge should be admitted to the water-house. 

A separate well should be kept for bathing and washing clothes at some distance from the , 
poorhonse and the drinking well. It should have a trough or bath, to which the paupers- 
should be marched in detachments to bathe as often as is thought good with reference to the 
climate and lime of the year. Another trough should be used for washing clothes in. 

It may frequently be feasible in the case of a large central poorhonse where one or two 
good wells are situated close by to carry out all drawing of water by means of bullocks, the- 
water being conducted from the well to the building through a tin pipe into a closed cistern 
fitted with a tap. Another channel from the same well could supply the bathing siieds, and if 
there was a sufficiency of water a garden could be started for the production of fresh vegetables. 

104. The Medical Officer will be responsible that all the requirements of a hospital are- 
provided, and that the sheds are dry and ventilated. He should send in to the Superintendent 
a daily return showing the number of sick in hospital, the daily admissions, discharges, and 
deaths, and the number of rations and the quantity of extra food required for his patients. H.e- 
should also keep up a nominal register of all admissions, their diseases and history. He should 
constantly inspect the inmates of the poorhonse, to see if they are impro-ving or the reverse ; 
and give out-door treatment to those in need of it, nut forcing them, to enter the hospitel 
unless this is absolutely necessary j for those who are specially emaciated he should prescribe- 
s(>ecial diet, such as milk or gki, etc. He should report at once to the Superin-tendent or the- 
Civil Relief Officer any insufficiency or badness of the food He should ab'o report to the 
Superintendent if he thinks that in any case the work exacted is too severe for any of the- 
inmates. 

The medical subordinate in charge should be well acquainted with the symptoms of 
relapsing fever. The occurrence of a relapse in fever after a remission of a week should cxcite- 
sospicion. The fourteenth day after the commen<-ement of a primary attack followed by a- 
remission is the one upon which the relapse is most likely to occur. Should such a case occur, 
it is desirable to isolate the patient. The gums of all inmates should be examined in case off 
scurvy. Tbe issue of a ration of vegetables twice a week is very desirable. . In the absence of- 
vegetables, amehur, fleshy calyx oipatway or fresh limes should be given. -. 

105. Two night latrines with earthen or iron receptacles should be provided inside the - 
enclosnre. Other latrines are best provided on the trench system with movable screens.. 
They must be at a sufficient distance, but not too far away. . Many of the inmates of the poor- - 
houses will be friendless, very old, blind, and lame;- and a boy or able-bodied individual should 

it possible, be told ofi to help any such person to the latrine, etc. . , , 
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livery inmate aliould bo rro'dded with a piece of ehattai to sleep on over the grass or straw 
in the liutj and ho should ho made to bring it out every morning, as soon as the sun is well up, 
and espose it to the sun on both sides for an hour. The grass and straw should similarly be 
removed, shaken ui>, and exposed to the sun twice a week. The issue of blankets will nearly 
always he necessary. In the absence of these, stout •' gnnny ” cloth is better than nothing. 

Tlio latrines in the poorhonso should bo worked strictly on tho drj' earth principle, and 
the utensils should ho of glazed pottery. In structure and mode of service they should be on 
the 6.amo.pl.an as latrines in jails. All orduro, urine, and litter must he deposited in trenches 
not less than oho foot deep dug at a distance of at least 200 yards to leeward (with reference to 
tho prevailing wind) of the iworhousc. The portion of the trench in which refuse or filth has 
been deposited must ho fillc<l up with earth daily. 

Once a week tho walls of all rooms and sleeping sheds in the poorhonse should be 
mndwashed {lerpcH) up to a height of at least C feet, and preferably up to the roof. Every day 
the doors and windows of all rooms should he opened for some hours to allow of free change of 
air and ventilation. Personal cle.'inlincss should be insisted upon. The inmates should be 
required to wash their clothes at least once a week. 

Strict cleanliness must he maintained in tho cook-room. Tho cooking-vessels must he kept 
clean and well scoured. The water used in tho cook-room, as well ns for drinking purposes in 
tho poorhouse, should be filtered in the ordinary manner through a shara as in the tripod set of 
them commonly in use. Tho sand for tho filter should he sterilized by heat before being 
brought into use. J f any disease, which is commonly communicated through drinking water, 
has appeared in tho poorhouse or its neighbourhood, the water should he boiled. If the water- 
supply for drinking is from a river or running stream, it should be drawn at a ghat expressly 
set apart for the purpose, and chosen at some site above anj* general source of pollution, such 
as bathing, washing clothes, etc., etc. 

All inmates of n poorhouse should bo warned against exposing themselves to draughts, 
chills and damp, cspccinll 3 * at night time, and in an unprotected state of bodj'. Bodily warmth 
and protection against sudden changes of temperatme and atmospheric humidity are of more 
essential imi)ortanco to people in their condition of life than any other sanitary requirement. 

lUG. If cholera or other epidemic disease break out, the following procedure should be Epidemics, 
adopted : — 

(1) The w.atcr-snpply should be at once changed, the former source of supply being 

effectually clost!d. The new wells should bo disinfected with permanganate of 
potash before being brought into use. 

(2) All food (except grain actually stored in the poorhonse at the time of the occurrence 

of the outbreak) should be destroyed. 

(5) Six inches of earth should bo removed from the floor of tho barracks. If the roof 

be thatch, it should be burnt. 

(4) The trenches in use should be filled up, the gr.as3 screens burnt, and a new latrine 
erected on an entirely now site. 

(6) All drains should be washed down with a solution of pcrchloride of mercury (1 in 

1,000) and hydrochloric acid (1 in oOu). 

(C) If there is over-crowding, the inmates of the least infected barracks should be sepa- 
rated into small gangs ; and any gan^s remaining free from disease after five 
days should be drafted off to a suitubie locality, after bathing and having their 
clothes iboronglily disinfected by being put into a cauldron of water boiling on a 
fire. 

107. The establishment of a poorhouse should ordinarily consist of — Establishment 

1. A Sapmntendent. 

2. A Hospital Assistant. 

3. An Accountant. 

Approximately ( 4., Cooks. 

two per 100 1 C.'tVatfr-catriers. 
inmates. t6. Sweepers. 

r. Ovcrsects. 

8. Peon*. 

9. A gatc-keepsr. 

Note. — M onitois slionlil, where possibie, ho appointe-l from the inmates, some extra grain up to Jib. perdiem 
(J seer) being given ns rcmnnemlion. 

"When the poorhonse is not in the neighbourhood of a dispensary, the Hospital Assistant 
•will ordinarily (except in the case of very lai^e poorbouses) be appointed Superintendent. 

■\Yben a poorWse is in the neighbourhood of a dispensary, there will be no need for a Hospital 
Assistant, but a Superintendent will be required. 

lOS. In the case of small poorbouses the' Siipsrintendeiit may be honorary, where a Superirtenden 
gentleman of the neighbourhood consents to undertake the duties, but in poorhonses where the 
number of inmates exceeds 200 there should as a rule be a Superintendent who dionld devote his 
whole time to the institution. His duty is general supervision, including the maintenance of 
discipline and tho enforcement of sanitari* regulations. In paiticnlar ha shonld — 

(c) attend al. tho admission onolosure morning and evening at fixed hours, dispose of 
applicants^ and see that thej’ are duly registered and brought i:pcn the nominal 
roll for which a convenient form is given in Form No. 12 ; 
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(5) examine the grain received from the contractor, test its quantity and qaality, enter 
it in the stock register, and see that it is securely stored under a good' look or 
' , sufficient guard ;• 

(c) attend at feeding tiine, and see that the food is correct in amount and well cooked : 

' (d) muster the establishment daily, record their attendance in' a register, see that they 
do their duties, and that all forms and registers' are properly kej^ up ; 

(e) see that the inmates are daly organized into gangs and parties, given suitable work, 
and do it j . 

(/■) daily inspect the sleeping jnarters after they have been swept, and the latrines 
after they have been cleaned morning'and evening; 

(p) pay special attention to the water-supply and satisfy himself daily that it is pure: - 

109. The number of cooks will vary from 1 to 2 per cent, according to the food to be 
cooked and the physical state of the poorhouse inmates j for where the latter are very feeble, 
more cooks will be required to carry :ind distribute the cooked food than where there are able- 
bodied inmates who can be so employed. They must be of such castes as shall not offend" the 
prejudices of the inmates ; and, if available, they may be selected from among the iiunates. 

As a rule, the cooks should be paid in grain, which may be given uncooked, if desired at 
the rate of 1^ lb., or for exceptionally hard work, i lbs. a day. 'Where the numbers of inmates 
are large, the head cook may receive B1 per mensem in addition. It mny be necessary in 
some cases to arrange that, in addition to tlieir food, the cooks should receive a monthly .wage 
at the rate of anna per diem to males and of one anna to females. They will be liable to 
fines for misconduct, or to stoppage of pay for short delivery of rations. . ■ 

As the rations are given out to the messes by their own cooks, the responsibility is limited 
to them ; and should any deficit exist, it should at once be made good by a minor indent on the 
storekeeper, the cost being recovered from the pay of the cooks concerneti.. 

110. Water-carriers (women for choice) should be selected from among the appropriate 
castes and from the inmates if possible. If inmates are not. willing to do this work for an 
extra ^Ib. of flour per diem, outsiders should be employed. Every morning and evening they 
should fill up the water-pots in the sleeping quarters and feeding enclosures, and supply the 
cook-room and water-house. The number may vary from 1 to 2 per 100 inmates. 

Sweepers should be selected from the females in the poorhouse and convalescent ward- of 
the hospital. They should receive fll per mensem in addition to their food. Every morning, 
on return from the latrines, they should sweep up the whole area of the poorhouse under the 
superintendence of a warder; after meals all rubbish collected should be deposited outside 
the enclosure in some selected spot, from which it will be removed by the scavengers. 

At 5 A.M. the men scavengers should remove the night chaUies and clear out the latrines, 
and in the evening they should replace the chatties and again cleanse the latrines, and fill up 
the latrine water-pots. During the day they should remove the sweepings from the enclosure, 
and dig pits for the reception of night-soU. ^ ■ 

111. There should ordinarily be one overseer to every 150 inmates. He should be of good 
caste and, if possibl.*, be literate. He should be given his food and one rupee a month extra. 
His duties are to marshal the inmates for meals and supervise the work of the gangs. He 
will also act as gangsman or monitor. Females should be appointed for the women's enclo- 
sures. They should have a portion of the shed walled off for them. 

112. At 5 A.M. all inmates iu the poorhouse should be turned out to the latrines hy the 
warders on duty ; they will then be escorted by the warders to the place set apart for ablution ; 
at 8 A.M. they should return and at 8-45 the first drum should be beaten ; they should then 
fall in by messes in the feeding enclosure to receive food ; the sweepers should afterwards sweep 
up the camp enolosmu, and the water-carriers should fill up the water-pots and supply the cook- 
room ; those whose turn it is to wash clothing should go iu charge of a warder to the place set 
apart for this purpose. All inmates should return at 4 r.u. At 4-30 p.si. the first drum for' 
the evening meal should be beaten ; after this the enclosure should bo swept up ; at 6 p.sr, the 
inmates should fall iu by messes for roll-call, and then be sent to the sleeping quarters. 

JT. J5. — The hoars given ahove are merely as examples; a time-tahle should he drawn up for each poorhoose 
by the Medical Officer in consnitation with the Oistriet Officer, which shonld be altered from time to time as 
necessitated by tlie changes of season. 

Eating vessels should be supplied to messes. 'When any member of a mess leaves, the 
vessels should be returned to stock, a receipt for them being taken by the Overseer ; those that 
are in use should be iu the charge of the mess cooks. After the evening meal they shonld be 
placed in a shed set apart for them and the mess cooking-pots. This shed should be locked by 
the Superinteudent. The eating vessels of each mess sbomd be kept in strong baakeis provided 
for the purpose. If any vessel is missing at mealtime, the Overseer should report the izet to 
the Superintendent; and after each meal be should personally see that the mess cooks get back 
the proper number. _ ; , 

The conks should be furnished with tin vessels for measnring the rations of food cooked in 
bnik ; the food should be carried in a la^e open basket by one or two of the gang, arid the 
male cook shonld serve it out. ; 

Work should be of a light description, such as snpplpng water, sweeping enclosures, 
repairing fences or huts, tope-making, spinning, basket-making, etc. Bice leaning or' grind- 
ing is snitable work for women of respectable castes ; two women in good health should easily 
gnnd SO seers of. grain a day, or enough for 60 adults ; hut if they are enfeebled, two relays of 
two women each should he allowed for each mill. 
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IIS. In addition to Icccping up Forms Nos. 11 and 12, the Superintendent should submit Hetunu. 
to the District Officer for transnli^sion to the Central Officer a weekly return (Foim No. 13) 
showinp: the number o£ ]X!rsons relieved and the expenditure. 

114. Inspecting Officers sliould p.vy special attention to the discipline and sanitation of the Inspeotlons. 
pooxhousc, Eccinp that all persons able to do some work are given work. They should also— 

(fl) check the attend.'vncc by the nominal roll and admission register, comparing -the 
two ; SM that the departure of an inmate is projjerly recorded, and that the word 
“ hherip’ is written across the blank columns of the nominal roll ; 

{1) check the diet issues by the nominal roll; 

(c) examine the stock register, counting the stores in hand, and comparing issues with 
the corrospouding diet issues ; 

Iff) see mat the price charged for the stores is fiiir ; 

(0 muster the estiiblishment; see that they have received their wages, and that their 
numbers nre not excessive ; 

(f) enquire into any unusual contingent expenditure ; 
fy) sjwially enquire into cases of persons on special diet, and see that they get it ; 

(^) see tint the inmates feed in messes, and know their rations ; 

(f) note the expenditure per hc.ad n-licred (a) for diet only, (i) for total expenditure. 

SI embers of relief committees and other respectable persons residing in the circle should be 
encouraged to visifjx)orhonses and record their impressiors in an inspection book, which should 
be kept by the Superintendent. Copies of all inspection notes recorded in it should he for- 
warded without drlay to the Centre! Officer. 

Hit. The points of importance to remember arc that inmates of poorhouscs should not be Points of 
at liberty to leave the institution at their own free will. Those who are fit to work should be importance, 
drafted on to the works in the neighbourhood, and other persons should only be permitted to 
leave when they are put on the gratuitous relief lists in their villages or when it has been 
ascertained that they arc no longer in need of relief. To permit people to leave otherwise than 
under one of the conditions above si’coified would be only to aggravate the difficulties attending 
Eucecssrnl famine administration, and to defeat the objects for which poorhonses are main- 
tained. The careful w at-ching of the physical condition of the inmates is one of the most 
imi'ortant duties resting on all concerned. The ration is sufficient to maintain the health of 
those alroadj' healthy, but is usually insufficient to restore to health those who are in an 
emaciated or cnfechlcd condition. Such persons must nlw.nys bo given special diet, and it is a 
matter for continiial care that no one who should be on special diet is overlooked. As soon as 
inmates become strong enough they should be drafted on to a work, a neighbouring one if 
possible. Th'> work of selection should bo done regularly once a week by the visitors accom- 
panied by the Suporintondont and the Officer in Medical Charge, hut every day as the visitors 
and Sn}K!rintcndent go round they should jot down in a note-book the names of people who in 
tlicir opinion might bo sent to a work and these names will then be considered at the next 
appointed day. People sent from a poorhouse to a work should invariably he given a reduced 
task at the beginning. Other residents of the district who can be relieved at their own homes 
should, if they are fit, be sent to their villages and put on the gratuitous relief lists. Besidents 
of other Sfcitcs and immigrants from British Districts should be detained until arrangements 
can be made for .-ending them back to their homes. 

Bverj* inmate who can do anything should be given some emplovment. There will be a 
number of miscellaneous duties connected with the poorhouse such os grinding, cooking, 
drawing water, sweeping, leepir.g and the like, which should, as far as may be practicable, be 
performed by the inmates themselves. In addition cotton-ginning, spinning, rope-making, 
chattai-making, silk-winding and the like may also be usefully taken up. 


CHAPTER Vn. 

Bains Policy and Closnre of Belief. 

116. The Famine Commission of 1901 stated that in the rains the jKiEsibility of a self- General, 
acting labour test fades away, while the necc.'sity for gratuitous relief for the weak and help- 
less reaches its maximum. These two conditions differentiate the famine policy suitable for the 
monsoon period from the policy which should be followed till the rains break. The main objec- 
tive is to secure the rc-cstablishment of ordinary ngricnltural conditions in the interests of the 
countiv' at large. For this reason it is admissible to disperse the people over small public works 
or non- depart mental works near their own homes, and to distribute advances for caMle and seed 
and donations for the same purpose from charitable funds. TVith reasonable caution and 
effective village inspection there is no risk in bringing pressure to hear on the people to leave the 
large works. But ns it may happen that the monsoon is late in arriving it is most necessary 
that the administration, while ready for action on all points, should wait on events before act- 
ing. PrcmattiTO action will inevitably result in a break-down of the existing machinery of 
relief, the people will become liable to panic, the relief centres wil’ be rusbeS and, to avoid 
widespread suffering and mortality, the Durbar will be forced to adopt a wholesale system of 
g^tnitons relief at great cost to themselves and at the risk of increasing demoralization of the 
people. 

o 2 
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riSlfowedf^ Commission have described the policy to be adopted in the rains in the following 

We conclude that the proper policy for the rains is to assume that events will be norm^ 
after the rains have fallen. When the monsoon has declared itself tasks may legitimately 
be raised in. order to induce the people to return to their homes. Dependants who have returned 
from the works to their homes may be given gratuitous relief there. But the distribution of 
gratuitous relief in the rains to the able-bodied should never be repeated.' If the people cling 
to the works, after a demand for field labour has set in, it is legitimate further to raise the 
task and to use pressure to get them back to their villages. A few works should always bo 
kept open to meet any unexpected contraction in the labour market caused by, say, a tempomiy 
cessation of the rains or the substitution on a large scale of a crop requiring less labour for a 
crop requiring more labour. But the attempt to supplement the wages of private employers— a 
marked example of the extravagance to which a misuse of the gratuitous relief policy may 
run — should never be tried. It is no doubt true that in a year of famine the labourer receives 
a wage below the normal wage, but this deficiency is more than made good to him if he is 
relieved by the State of the support of some of his dependants. Nor should it be forgotten 
to what extent suspensions of revenue, liberal tajcavi advances and grants from the Charitable 
Belief Fund set free the capital of the country for agricultural effort.'^ 

■eeirtmentof 118. Where, owing to whatever cause, the gratuitous relief system is on a very small 

*vorkera.*^***^” incapable of expansion on the general closing of works, it will be necessary to adopt 

some other means of enabling the people to tide over the transition period between the cessa- 
tion of relief on works and the ripening of the earliest crops and natural products which can 
be used as food. The simplest plan is to give each head of a family either grain or cash suffi- 
cient for tlie household to eke out their existence for a few weeks. The workers may also be 
allowed to take away with them the tools they have been using on the works. These will be 
invaluable to them if there has been any considerable mortality among the cattle. In the last 
famine hand ploughs were freely distributed in some States. The people at first objected most 
strongly to using them, hut when tactfully handled they soon came to appreciate their great 
value and used them freely. When hand ploughs arc introduced the people on the work 
should be induced to practise with them close to the work under the supervision of the 
officials. Each gang in rotation should be set to work the ploughs for two or three days before 
they are allowed to leave. Once they have become accustomed to them in this way not a few 
will gladly take them to their homes and use them there, 
ilosuxe of relief. 119. As a general rule it may be laid down that if the rains have been favourable, no. 

works should ho kept open after the earliest crop is ripe, and it ought generally to he ipossible 
to wind up the works earlier than this, say, by the end of August. Gratuitous relief will have 
to be continued longer, but as the demand for agricultural labour increases great care should be 
taken that no one receives relief longer than is absolutely necessary. It will be found generally 
that by the end of September the lists can be closed and the valedictory dole given. By the 
end of September it will probably have been found possible to close all the poorhouses except 
one or two in which there will be a certain number of beggars and a certain number under 
medical treatment. Poorhouses mny be kept open until the autumn crop has been generally 
harvested ,* but it will be only in exceptional cases that it should prove necessary to keep them 
open so long. When the remaining numbers are' small and consist for the most part of people 
under medical treatment it is better to close the poorhouse and send the patients to the local 
hospital for treatment. It shonld be remembered that all who are in receipt of grainitons 
relief when relief is stopped, t. e., dependants on works, those relieved at their homes whether 
in cash or by cooked food in kitchens, and the inmates of poorhonses should generally receive 
a valedictory dole which should approximately be sufficient to support the person to whom.it is 
given for a fortnight. If the rains are favourable, the middle of October should witness the 
end of all relief operations. 


chapter VIII. 

Orphans. 

lencral. 120 . The crying necessity for some special provision for orphans and children abandoned 

by their parents has not always been recognised. The State should be in times uf famine the 
temporary guardian of children whom it finds deserted and should not divest itself of the care 
of them until a reasonable period has elapsed after the close of the famine, during which efforts 
should be made to discover tbe natural protectors of the children or, failing these, respectable 
persons of the same religion who are willing to adopt them. Adults may presumably be 
trusted to ajiply for relief for themselves and those dependent on them when they have come 
to an end of their resources, but orphans and deserted children require to be sought out. 
If the Durbar does not take special measures regarding them other people rrill. 'In past 
famines in Native States there has generally been no lack of philanthropists of different castes 
and creeds who took charge of deserted children and in some instances despatched them to 
private orphanages and homes in distant jtarls of the country. Their action no doubt saved 
the live? cf niany helpless children, but it gave rise to serious misunderstanding. Such 
agencies acted from motives of humanity, but another and very 'different class of jvarsons also 
take an interest in orphans in a famine. It was a common experience in many States that, 
while every poorhouse coniained an appreciable number of boys whom no ono claimed, girl 
orphans were rarely found. There can be no doubt that many girls whose parents had 
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disappeared were snappped up by unsciiipulouB agents and were cousigned by them to lives of 
semi'domestio’ slavery or worse. The Chief of a State is the father of his people and the 
Durbar has therefore a heavy responsibility in connection with orphans. If the loss of even a 
square yard of territory affects the honour of a State the preventible loss of even one 
subject of whatever age or sex is a standing disgrace. 

121. Orphans, who are not provided for in their villages, will be supported either’ in Organlaatioi 
State orphanages or in poorhouses. In the latter case the orphans should bd kept separate 

from the other inmates and should be treated and accoirnted for as if they were in a State 
orphanage. 

The rules for the management of poorhouses should be applied, as far as possible, to State 
orphanages. A register should be kept up in form No. 14-; when it is proposed to remove 
any child from the State [ Section 63 (e) of the Code] the case should be reported for the 
orders of the Durbar. /' 

The Superintendent should submit every Saturday a weekly return in Form No. 16 to 
the District Officer, who. should forward all such returns with a consolidated return to the 
Central Officer. 

' Ah inspection book should be kept in each State orphanage. Copies of all inspection notes 
recorded in it should be forwarded without delay to the Central Officer. 

Members of relief committees and other respectable persons residing in the circle should 
be encouraged to visit State orphanages and record their impressions in an inspection book. 

Where possible a noa-official committee, comprising gentlemen of different religions, should 
be appointed for every State orphana^. 

122. In the case of aided or unaided private orphanages it should be obligatory on the Private 
management to maintain a register in Form No. 14 giving full particulars regarding the 
children brought into the orphanage during the course of a famine and to submit a periodical 
report to the District Officer showing the fluctuations in the numbers relieved. Free access to 

the children in a private institution should at all times be given to the local Officers and the 
Central Officer and to persons claiming as parents or relatives to remove the children. 

123. The Code provides that no unclaimed child shall be disposed of until a period of Disposal of 
three months has elapsed since the close of relief operations. This is an important provision ehii^rem * 
because in a famine a good many' of the children who will come under the definition of orphans 

are only orphans temporarily, having been abandoned by their parents or relatives owing to the 
press of famine, and many of these will be claimed again when better times come. Accord- 
ingly this should always be kept in view. Deserted omldren should not be made over to persons 
or institutions of different religions until all efforts to find persons and institutions of their 
own religion (if this can be ascertained) willing to take charge of them have failed. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Special Measures of Relief. 

1 24. The essence of the policy to be adopted in organizing relief for aboriginal tribes is Aboriginal 
that r elief must be taken to them if they are reluctant to come to it, that gratuitous relief 

should be liberal and that personal management should take the place of the automatic methods 
which govern the famine administration under ordinary conditions. The difficulties vary in 
proportion to the shy'ness of the people and the great thing is to overcome that shyness. 

These difficulties are largely’ increased when, as is usually the case, the tribes are dispersed in 
detached homesteads, the village officials are few and timid, outsiders are unwilling to serve in 
remote tracts and the local grain dealers migrate temporarily to the towns in fear of robbery. 

But -if the officials entrusted •mth the organization of relief among aboriginal tribes are 
selected for their knowledge of, and sympathy with, the tribes, if the work exacted from the 
latter is suitable and if payments are made punctually every day, the relief afforded will be 
adequate. Esperienoe has shown that payments in grain are best suited for the relief of 
aboriginal tribes. 

125. The following measures and methods of relief have been found to be generally Measures a 

° mothods oi 

iiecessary : — relief. 

(a) Complete programmes of suitable works should be ready before the famine begins. 

(/,) Arrangements should be complete before famine begins for the appointment of 
officers specially qualified to deal with the tribes. 

(c) The relief works should be numerous and near the homes of the people. They 

should furnish congenial employment, as for as possible, such as grass-cutting 
and storage, wood-cutting, cutting of fire lines in forests, construction of village 
and forest roads, village tanks, mat-making, clearing jangle, manual cultivation 
of the fields, oolleetion of wild produce j and from the end of April onwards the 
preparation of the fields and the weeding of them during the rains. 

(d) Daily payments in all cases. 

{e) Conkant'tonrs of inspection. 

(/) Liberal gratuitous help for all unable to work. 

The wage scale should be fixed by the Durbar with reference to the amount of wild produce 
:availnble for food and should ordinarily' be that in force on village works. It should never fell 
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below that by more than 40 per cent. If bIiouW never bo; aUercil except to meet very jjr.j.al 
obftngea in' prices. Fnymcnt »ho«U {always be inatlo to the indiviihml. Payments in oufc-ol- 
Ibe-way places anil to aboriginal tribes should generally bo made in kind. 

Great diflicnlty will generally bo found in arwaging for a regular supply of grain to 
inacooEsiblo tracts inhabited by aboriginal tribes, CRjiccuilly if there is a dearth of transport 
owing to mortality among tlio cattle and if the grain dealers have removed (o the towns. In 
such a situation the applicants for relief can ho usefully employed in carrying the grain from 
the nearcsl large marlcot or railway station. Tho ablo'hndicd of both sexes should be organized 
into a human transport train, their own headmen being constituted guards of the convoys. 
If tho distance over which tho grain has to lie cirriod is very groat, relieving depdts must bo 
established at poriodio.al intervals whore good water is ohtain.ah]c. 

120. It is now admiltcil that it is dosirnblc, whore convenient, to relievo artisans throngh 
*** reason being that it is im]x)rtant to maintain all crafts by whicli people 

are supported indopondontly of agrioulturo. The almost univorsal experience is that a carefully 
managed hnsincssdike scheino in not o|K!n to any of tho objeotions usually urged against this 
class of rcliof, and t hat it would probably not result in a greater lo’s to the administration than 
that caused by cmplnying the arliKMis on tho ordinary relief works, Tlic latc’t I’amino Com- 
mission hold that tho arguments in favour of this spnuial roliof wern very weighty and 
mentioned tho following 

{a) It is an obvious advantage to assist an oxisling craft wl)ich is an iin])Qtiant factor 
in the industrial life of (he ooiniTiUnity. 

(6) The results of such relief are marketable i;«)mmodifius, wbcrea» the result of ordinary 
relief works are excavations or roadbanks or heaps of metal wbieli are frequently 
cither tisolcss or not r.-‘quired except as providiug work for fatninc labour, 

.(c) Such relief is less costly than the ordinary forms of relief. In all cases special relief 
costs in the end, if jiroperly innnagcd, apprecialily less than that afforded by the 
ordinary famine relief operations and .eometinies it .actually yields a net profit. 

goniaatlon of 1S7. Special relief sljoold lie org.anizcd only when tho artisans reside in considerable 
eoial roliof, numbers in the same town or village, or in a group of adjacent towns or villages. Tho admis- 
sion to special relief should bo regulated !)y personal enquiry and selcetion, 

Spocitil relief sbotdd bo controlled by a qualified official, who shall, ns far as possible, be 
assisted by non-ollicial agency. Tito relict shall bo, ns far as po.ssible, administered direct to 
tho workers and not through the agency of middlemen. Under proper Ftitwrvtsion the middle- 
man system can ho made to work well, but when supervision is at nil lax the workers are 
sweated or cheated. Ifndcr both systems the trijost use should be made of noti-olficial agency. 

Artisans admitted to special relief shall bo rerntmomted either in accord.ance with tlie w.age 
stale applicable to ordinary relief xvorkors on tho performance of a prescribed task, or by pur- 
chase at current rates of work done by them. If current rates are so low th.at an artisan 
cannot support himself and his family on them under the abnormal conditions of famine^ they 
may bo raised to sueh extent ns nmy ho necessary. 

If special relief is not afforded, arti-sans should ho employed on light work, e. g., carrying 
earth or digging soft soil, and shall, ns far as possible, bo specially *' g.mged,*' and bo tasked 
with duo rogiird to their strength, usual occupation and mode of life, 

Tho Central Ofiicor should arrange for tho purchase of manufactured products, at market 
prices, and, if necessary, for tho distribution of rsiw material by w.ay of advances. 

The Contr.al Oflicor should afterwards dispose of such manufactured products to tho best 
advantage, crediting the sale proceeds to the Durbar or, if relief has been dispensed from any 
charitable fund, to such fund. 

Special relief should ordinarily be administered by the Circle Inspectors' who shonid 
forward every Saturday evening to tho District Oificcr for submission to tho Central OEBcet a 
return (Form No. 8} showing the numbers of persons specially relieved and tho work done. 


CHAPTJ3E X. 

niscollaneons. 

Ispenelons and Famine Commission of 1900-15101 wore strongly in favour of general suspan- 

‘mtsBlons. sions and remissions, but auoh a system is only possible in States with full treasuries. Many 

^ States cannot afford to suspend tho rovonuo of sahukars and other well-to-do land-holders and 

must attempt to differentiate, howover imporfcotly, between the different classes of rorenne- 
pajers. When differentiation is carried oat sasponsions shonid bo granted to land-holders • 

(a) Who have only sulOciont livosiook for agricultural purposes : 

(&) W'ho have only suiBoient stores of grain for themselves and 'those dependent on 
them to last till tho following October ; 

(c) who have only sufiloient fodder for thoir agrieultural livestook to last till tho 
monsoon breaks ; 

. (d) who have only Buffic.cat seed for tho next season sowings : 
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and in this connection it ohonld be remembered that in realising- the instalments of revenue 
during a famine the following assets should be free from attachmentj nor should their owners 
he forced to sell them in oi-der to meet the revenue demand 

(а) Livestock required for the purposes of cultivation. 

(б) Grain required for the maintenance of the revenue-pa}'ers and their families. 

(c) Fodder required for agricultural livestock. 

129. In some parts of India, as for instance Western It ajpntana, there is a universal Aligratlon. 
tendency of the people to emigrate at the first signs of approaching scarcity. The reasons for 
this old established practice are not far to seek. When the rains fail, even partially, the water 
gives out in many villages and the supply of those wells which can still be worked, becomes 
so brackish as to be unfit for human use. Where communications also 'are defective a famine 
means the depletion of grain stores and, transport being limited, it is difScult to bring into the 
country sufficient food to keep the people alive. If in addition to the destruction of the crops 
the grass is choked by drought there is nothing for the cattle to live upon and their owners 
are forced by their religion as well as by self-interest to remove them beyond the famine zone. 

In some tracts there is a certain amount of emigration every year. Emigration from desert 
tracts is very difficult to observe or control, but the people who flock to more favoured parts 
through fairly populated temtorics are generally forced to confine their movements to the\.main 
lines of traffic and can he watched and enumerated on their wanderings. 

Habitual emigrants accustomed to a semi-nomadic life can generally he ti-usted to take 
care of themselves, but people who will not move until they feel the dire press of famine must 
be provided for. But the difficulties in the way of doing so are very great and are intensified 
by the wanderers’ tendency to give false accounts of themselves from fear of deportation. 

. ISO. The most effective means of preventing emigration and aimless wandering in famine Aleasures for 
times is the maintenance in a State of a complete progromme of relief works and an effective 
organization for providing relief as soon as it is required. The Code provides.for the establish- 
ment of relief dep6ts or rest-houses. The importance of these institutions can scarcel}'^ be over- 
estimated, for no class requires more careful observation at the outset of a famine than the wan- 
derers. They are exposed to greater hardships than any other and they cause great confusion 
in the territories they invade. The establishment of a regular chain of depfitsis the onlj' means 
both of controlling and relieving both the emigrants, who know where they are going and what 
they want, and aimless wanderers. It will be rarely necessary to open special depdts for the 
use of emigrants. Existing institutions and their stuff can be readily utfiised, such as tahsils, ■ 
schools, police stations and observation posts, hospitals, cattle pounds, viUage guest-houses 
and sarais, and even temples and mosques. These should be equijiped with stores of grain and 
fodder, and there shoirld be in each a small stock of simple medicines. No attempt should be 
made to forcibly check emigration or to turn the wanderers back. The duties of the officials in 
charge are simply to sell to emigrants, who are able to pay, what they want in the shape of 
grain and fodder, to relieve the manifestly destitute, to record the volume and character of the 
emigration, to send early information to tl:e authorities of the localities from which, and of the 
countries to which, the wanderers are moving, to tell the latter where they will probably best 
fi pd what they seek and to warn them against tracts suffering from scarcity. 

Foreign wanderers are regarded with dislike and suspicion and any responsibility with 
regard to them is rarely realized, while the presentation by a Durbar of bills for expenditure on 
British subjects or on those of another Durbar is a fruitful cause of friction and ill-feeling. At 
the same time it is not fair to expect a Durbar to spend their own funds on strangers. "Where 
these depfits were maintained in the last famine the establishment was provided by the State in 
whose territories the posts were situated, but all the rest of the expenditure was defrayed by 
the Indian Famine Charitable Belief Fimd. If the practice is followed in future famines the 
cost might be met by grants from the "Indian People’s Famine Trust " subject to the approval 
of the Board of Management. 

Every Superintendent of a dep6t should keep a register in Form No. 16 and forward a 
weekly abstract of this, showing weekly totals only to the District Officer for submission to the 
Central Officer. 

181. The principal duties of the Police with reference to famine are FoUoe. 

(t) The relief of starving wanderers j 

(it) patrolling with the object of sweeping wanderers into the nearest poorhonses, and 
protecting grain in transit to the villages ; 

{iii) protection of markets and stores of grain ; 

[iv) provision of escorts for treasure remittances ; and 

(v) keeping the District Officer informed of the state of the district; 

(or) arrangements for the disposal of unclaimed corpses. 


CHAPTER XL 

Cattle. 

ISS. The great mortality of cattle in recent famines has pushed to the front the question QenerilL 
■of their preservation in times of drought and dearth of fodder. In an ordinary famine, when 
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tl»o crops fail i\t n Into bUijjo of tliclr growth there Msunlly remain sufficient straw and grass to 
save, at any rate, the useCul cattle, hut tlio famine of fodder may sometimes he as complete as 
the famine of food {Jt.iins, In eilhcr ease the morLility is not confined f o tlic nsolcas cattle^ 
Even when there is apparently a sulllcioncy of folder the cattio die in largo nnmhcrs. Much* 
of the mortality under such circurnKtancos is doubtless due to a deficient and polluted water- 
supply and mnoh to tho generally unfavourahlo conditions which prevail in times of famine. 
But whatever he tho causes a certain amount of mortality ancompanics every period of scarcity 
or famine. jMnny of tho host authorities, it must he admitted, Iravc expressed their doubts as 
to whetlror any measures will jirevent the death of cattio in large numbers. But it should bo- 
romemhcrcrl llml-, while the organization of mcas-urcs for tho relief nf human i)oings has been, 
developed to a high standard of cHinioney over a largo part of India in recent famines, the 
various ndministralioni have novisr had the leisure to work out scliomes for anttb: prP3erv.ation 
or the establishment to carry these into execution, and in some cases they liavc not had the 
necessary rcsonrocs. There has also been a general feeling that, after all, the unusual mortality 
is not an unmixed evil as so many useless animals disappear and tliat, as it sc''m8 inevitable 
that so many ol even tho rescued animals succumb, tlii* cxpensi* is not justified by the poor 
results obtained. Humanity apart, those opiiii»n« arc imtjut-tilicd by recent experience and 
neither the owners nor the nffieinls slionld bo allowed to dirclaim their manifest rcrponsibility 
for the lives of the cattle nntil all icsourees havolwen cxhnnslcd. 

133. The following measures of rulitn are stiggesUil for adoption and development subject 
to certain limitations. Some of tlicse arc mote likely to be Miccossfol tlinii oUmts, but there will 
generally bo room for more than one of them : — 

{a) T/itcmploj/wrnt /rota Ihe ouhtt uf a* trony animnU aa ponille ou transport tlultes.-— 
M’hcre a State is served by a railway, and cvi-n in an outlying State all that it 
will ho gencr.dly necessary for the Durbar to do is to help tlio grain dealers with 
tmiisport. It shoidd ho possible in every State to arrange bi-forolinnd for a 
resers-o of tr.aiiH])ort to be used by themselves an ! private importers when scarcity 
is proiiounoed. The transport would consist of cullivatorB' cattle and donkeys. 
District Olfioern should know what animals are avail.abl-,* and, by enlisting the 
services of their owners at the very beginning of a famine, would ctisuro a steady 
sujiply of grain to the most i emote Inicts, thus preventing unrest, keeping- 
nnmbers off the relief lists and saving a largo number of animals from death or 
/ removal to other territories. A* many and ns largo folder depots ns yoiniblu should 

bo cslalilishcd to provide a suh-itnntinl reserve and help distress'd agriculturists 
to maintain themselves and their animals by transport svork. As a rule no 
class suffers more in a famine, at any rate in^ North-Wr>stom India, than the 
potlcrs, who arc the hereditary village carriers, simply hccanso their great 
potentialities for use at such times are not realised. 

(6) The deportation of rattle to wore favotsred /roe/s.— No pressure should Iw put on the 
people to deport their c.ittlo to hill jungles or forest^ or tracts where tho climatic- 
and other conditions arc in markwl contrast to the parts where they have been 
Ijorn and bred. Tlio risk of mort.nlity both in transit and after arrival is great. 
But from the outset Hie Durlmrs slvuld ascertain where good grazing under 
congenial conditions is available and slioiiM, if m-cess.ary, arrange with the railway 
nuUiorities for the deporting of cattle at privileged rates. 'J ho- centres where 
shelter and pasturage arc to bo bad and the means of reaching them shonld 1-c- 
widely published and ai the same time tho people should bo warned against such 
territories ns they have been in tho habit of resorting to in previous anlaroitics- 
but wliioh arc no longer able to support outside cattle. It often Irijipcns that 
tho owners of c.attlo dcoliuo to trust them to the railway and they prefer to reach 
their objective by road. In such cases it may to necessary to provide a series of' 
depAts for free distribution or for sale of food and fodder to cinigranc parties 
along Boleclcd routes it no system of emigrant relief centres alrcadj* exists. 

(c) Growth of fodder crops. -This is a most valuable remedy not only because the fodder- 
grown on the spot is much more vnlnublc than the stuff imported, but because 
it lias the collateral nd vantages of saving tniiisport, of avoiding delays, of employ- 
ing local labour and of keeping the cattle at home. Cultivators may bo 
stimulated to grow fodder by liberal help in the form of loans to make tempor- 
aiy wells, and by the assurance that no fodder crop will ho utticlicd for ihe pay- 
ment of revenue. Bcmissioii of the rcvenuo demand in whole or in p irt should 
ordinarily ho made on the area under fodder emps. Temporary irrigation from 
streams by moans of engine power may on emergency add largely to the fodder- 
supply and yield a commercial profit. 

{d) The opening of State preserves.— Tho Code provides for the opening of State forests 
and preserves to agricultural cattle. Tho Famine Commission were of opinion 
that grazing in those preserves shonld not bo uni'cstrictcd. Under a free grazing- 
system there is an invasion of largo nnmbers of useless cattle which wander about '- 
oonsuming grass which is wanted for more valuable beasts, and trampling down 
. more grass than they consume, whilo tbo herdsmen do great damage by lopping - 
and catting down trees. It is impossible to proscribe any rules ns to tho condition 
uvdoT which the grazing in the State preserves should bo regulated. So mnch 
depends upon tho Mgreo and extent of tho fodder famine that 1ms to bo relieved^. 
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.the quantity and qualify of grass available, tbe demand for grass for export, the 
local conditions of the preserve and many other factors which will vary not only 
in different parts of the country but in the same place on different occasions. As 
a general mle, however, the grazing in State preserves should be carefully con- 
trolled. Usually some restrictions will be found necessary. . These will take the 
. shape either of selection of cattle to be admitted or of a grazing fee or of both. 
It will rarely be easy to carry out in practice any system by which only valuable 
and strong animals will be admitted and the usdess stock excluded. Sirt it 
should always be possible to exclude sheep and goats. The latter in particular 
do incalculable damage from which it takes a forest years to recover. Sheep 
and goats may lose condition in a ffunine but they never suffer to anything like 
the same extent as other animals. They can subsist on naturd products like 
tbe various kinds of cactus which other animals won’t touch. 

As to the second restriction it must be borne in mind that in the interests of both the 
people and the Durbar the preservation of agricultural cattle is a 'matter of far 
greater importance than any revenue which might' be obtained from grazing 
fees. If such fees are levied at all they should be imposed on administrative 
grounds and not as a source of income. The most recent instructions of thef 
Government of India on this subject are as follows 

“The course which seems to tbe Government of India most generally suitable for adop- 
tion is to throw open to free grazing areas in which grazing is ordinarily 
permitted, and to reserve the areas which are ordinarily closed to grazing for the 
supply of grass for export. It may be necessary to supplement the latter by 
reserving portions of the former areas for grass-cutting ; or it may be possible 
to throw open portions of the latter at once, when tbe supply is in excess of the 
demand for export. But, the needs of local cattle being provided for, the supply 
of gr<iss for export should be the first consideration. When the grass has been 
out from the areas thus reservel, they also may be thrown open to free grazing 
if necessary. Browsers should not be admitted without paj'ment to any areas 
which contain forest growth of any importance, and should in no case be 
admitted to areas ordinarily closed to grazing. No grazing should -ever be 
allowed in areas under plantation or regeneration unless tbe trees are old enough 
to be safe from attack. The small relief that such areas might afford is too 
dearly purchased by sweeping away the results of years of patient care." 

(c) o//orf(fer.— The Famine- Commission were of opinion that it is better _ 

and cheaper in the long run to bring fodder to the cattle than to take the cattle 
to fodder. The difficulties are considerable, but there is a great opening for 
private enterprise if aided by the Durbar. It is as a rule necessary that the 
State and private enterprise should co-operate, but to ensure success the demand 
should always be proclaimed at a very early date and the railway and road 
transport should be able to cope with tbe traffic. Hitherto the great objection 
to importing fodder has been its cost. To redirce the e:q>enditure enquiries^ 
should be made in years when there is no pressure with a view to supplementing- 
the fodder supply on an emergency. In this connection it would be well for the- 
Durbar to adopt some system of stacking superfluous fodder in times of plenty. 
This would be specially valuable in tracts where the importation of fodder is 
attended with difficulty. 

(/) Z7#i7r«o#/o» o/'n<*if«rnZ pro^Kc^s.— Owing to the conservative habits of the people 
it is.a matter of extreme diffioulfy to persuade them to try new kinds of food for 
their cattle. The graat vsilue of the prickly pear, for instance, as fodder was 
conclusively proved in the great Madras famine, but although this was brought- 
to the notice of many Durbars at an early stage in the late famine, few took up- 
the subject heartily and the people were all against the remedy. Where officials, 
however, had the energy and the patience to educate the latter the result was 
most striking. The prickly pear was stripped of its thorns and chopped up with 
a small admixture of hay or bran and salt. After a couple of days the catile- 
took greedify to the new food and kept their condition. 

(j) Fretervalion of cattle in Cewps.— 'Where it is possible to save the cattle in the- 
homes of the people it is desirable to do so, for no one will, look after them so 
well as their owners. But when the stress is so severe that cattle are abandoned 
or sold for nominal sums cattle camps serve a most useful purpose in preserring 
valuable breeds. As the accommodation of a camp is limited and great risks 
are involved in overciowdin,g it is necess.iry carefully to select the cattle, and 
admission shonld generally be restricted to selected cows with a few bulls of tlie 
best breeds. Experience has shown that it is better for the Durbar to buy the- 
cattlo and re-sell them at a fair price to their former owners, if possible', than 
to keep them at the risk and cost of the owners. Veterinary supervision is- 
essential to the successful management of a camp. 

Private cattle camps conducted on scientific and practical lines shonld be liberally sup- 
ported by the Durbar. But generally those private camps do not discriminate 
between useful and worthless cattle. They are thus not useful from an economic- 
point of -view. 
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CHAPTER Xir. 

Hedical Arrangements. 

134. When rainfall has been insufficient and there are indications of scarcity the 
Principal Medical Officer should direct all Hospital Assistants in charge of dispensaries to 
report specially all cases of patients attending hospital who appear emaciated from want of 
food. 

The provision of an adequate and efficient Medical staff in affected tracts during 
famine is one of the most difficult questions which arise in connection with famine adminis- 
tration^ for the supply is limited and the demand is great. The necessity for maintaining an 
adequate reserve of medical stores and lists of reserves of medical establishment is obvious, It 
was a common esperiei\ce in recent famines to find that some of the most useful drugs such as 
quinine, permanganate of potash and dilute sulphuric acid were difficult to obtain in any very 
large quantities on an emergency. Rut in this connedion it may be noted (hat some prepam* 
tions such as Mellin's Eood, which was invaluable in obstinate cases of famine diarrhcea and 
dysentery, do not retain their properties if stored for any length of time. In view of the 
difficulties experienced in gewng the staff on the first appearance of distress the Principal 
Medical Officer should be informed of the demands for extra hands that are likely to be 
made on him ; and he should at once make active efforts to collect them. The estimate should 
provide if possible one Hospital Assistant for every charge upon a large departmental work, 
one for every group of small departmental and non-departmental works, and one for every 
poorhouse. It is essential that such appointments should be made directly test works are 
converted into regular relief works, or, in the case of poorhouses, directly the poorhouse is 
opened. It is also essential that the Hospital Assistants should know the language of the 
tract in which they are posted. The duties of the Hospital Assistant on a work are detailed 
in the Code, and the same rules apply to the Hospital Assistant in charge of a poorhouse. If 
it is found impossible to provide a Hospital Assistant for each work charge and poorhouse 
native private practitioners should be employed, especially to attend the sick at night. 

It is very important that the Principal Medical Officer or one of his subordinates should, 
whenever possible, visit the site of every new work before it is opened in order that, if any of 
the standing orders regarding water-supply, sanitation, hospital, conservancy or other matters 
require modification in practice owing to local conditions, he may be able to give the necessary 
directions before the advent of the relief workers complicates the matter. 

Unless the circumstances of the Slate are such that it would be obviously impoUtic to carry 
out such a policy it is important to arrange that on relief works the Hospital Assistant is subordi- 
nate to the Engineer and not to the Principal Medical Officer, except in professional matters. 
He is posted and transferred under the orders of the Engineer. In the case of Medical Officers 
employed on Civil relief operations they should be posted and transferred under the orders of 
the Central Officer. In every case of a transfer however, where possible, the Principal Medical 
Officer would naturally be first consulted ; and he should be immediately informed of all 
transfers. The reason for these provisions is to avoid dual control, which invariably leads' to 
- bad management. But the more the Hospital Assistant is subordinated to the Public 'Works 
Department or to the Civil Department, the greater will be the need of professional super- 
vision in professional matters. This can only be secured by active inspection on the part of 
peripatetic Medical Officers of a superior grade. The Principal Medical Officer should himself 
make dying visits to different works and poorhouses from time to time, and he should have a 
subordinate staff to inspect and report to him. 

The position and duties of the Principal Medical Officer are explained in the Code .and in 
all matters connected with famine relief, not of a strictly professional nature, ho should con- 
sult the Central Officer. ' 


CHAPTER XIIL 

Charitable Relief Pand. 

133. The necessity for the proper organization of the distribution of obaritabie fnnds 
subscribed by the pnblic cannot be too strongly insisted upon. The agency selected to admi- 
nister snob funds should always be largfely non-official, A summary of the objects on which 
charitable funds may usefully he mqiended in a famine tract will be found in Chapter XII'I of 
the Code. This summary is not intended to he exhaustive in any way or to debar the giving of 
relief in such other directions as may be required by local circumstances, or by tho conditions 
under winch the funds, or any part of them," have been provided. It is, however, the result 
of long experience and ■will he found useful as U guide. Primarily tho object to he kept in view 
is that charitable relief an3 State relief should not overlap. The conditions under which, and 
the persons to whom, State relief should be given are clearly defined in iho Code, and genemUy 
speaking charitable fund money should not be expendeil on relief which can properly bo given 
at the expense of the State. The Durbar, wherever possible, accepts full responsibility for the 
relief of distress up to the limits prescribed by the Code, hut there are so many other useful 
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objjeotsto wbieli tbe chnritnblo funds can bo directed that it -wooldi so to speak, be a •vraste of 
tho cbavitablo" fniids, which arc so v.iluablo, to spend thorn whore State funds can properly be. 
utilised instead. On the other hand, when the trensur}' is depleted owing to the' reinission of 
tho greater part of the cuj-ront revenue and to tho heav}' expenditure on rdief measures, it some- 
times happens that tho Durbar are found to limit the wages and doles to a scale which, while 
suflicicut to maintain life, leaves a w'ido margin of suffering and misery untouched. Under 
such circumstances tho charitable relief funds nre invaluable. Again it is a common saying in 
Native States that paupers and labourers receive more help and attention under the famine relief 
system in vogue in Sritish India than sgricultnrists in proportion to the merits and wants 
of the two classes. ■V\''herc these idc.as prevail they are redcoted in the fanaine policy of the 
Durbar with the result that laborrrers and paupers do not get their fair share of relief. In 
such an event these classes have a strong olaim on charitable funds. 

Such funds may also bo usefully spent on emigrant depdts. 

It not unfrcquently' happens that in administering these funds an invidious distinction __ 

is made between the residents in the Ishaha, and those in the jagir, areas, the latter being 
treated with much less libcr.ality than tho former. "When funds have been snbsoribed by the 
pnblio and no conditions hare been attached by the donors such a differentiation is quite inde- 
fensible, and all tendenoj* in that direction should be carefully guarded against. 

15 6. A spcqial local fund account for charitable relief money should be opened in the head Treatment of 
treasury in every district in which charitable funds are administered and all sums ‘received 

should be credited to this account. No sums should he expended without having first been 
.credited to tho fund. If cash gifts are being made and subscriptions are received in grain, they 
should usually be converted into cash through the agency of tho Circle Inspectors, the amount 
realized being p.aid into tho nearest treasury. Each Circle Inspector should keep a hst of the 
subscriptions received in kind and tho money realized by their conversion into cash. If it is - 
more convenient to utilize grain subscriptions than to convert them into cash this may he done 
with the sanction of the Centi’al Officer, the value of the grain contributed being reported for 
nclnsiou in the accounts. 

The administration of the funds should, with tho consent of the Durbar, utilize as far as 
possible the existing agencies for State relief, and in the case of objects I, II, III and "V as 
described in the Code no special suggestions arc necessary. But the distribution of gifts made 
to agriculturists for the purchase of seed and cattle requires careful organization. The bulk of 
tho oharitahle funds is usually devoted to this ohjecr. 

157. The first thing that it is necessary to do is to endeavour to frame on estimate of the Estimate of 
amount which will have to bo given, or rather which ought to be given, to ensure the requiremeats. 
sowing of an average crop. It is difiicnlt to lay down any general rules for the preparation of 

this estimate, hut ordinarily it should be made out village by village with the help of the Circle 
Inspectors and District Officers. It m.ay then be checked roughly by calculating the expenses 
of ploughiuff and sowing a normnl crop and deducting the proportion which it may reasonabl}'- 
be expected the people themselves will be able to fini It should be remembered that plough 
■bullocks will probably ho expensive and difficult to obtain, and that in many cases it will suffice 
to give money for the hire rather than the purchase of cattle, or camels where they are used 
for ploughing. Having framed the best possible estimate, the next point is to decide what 
proportion of the total should bo given from Durbar funds and what from charitable funds. 

The general rule as to charitable funds, which has already been referred to, here holds good also, 
namclj’, that where, under existing rules. Durbar money can be given charitable funds should 
.not be used. A further distiuotion should, however, he borne in mind, rtr.,. that the charitable 
funds will he ordinarily given in gifts, whereas the State money will be given as recoverable 
loans, which should, however, not bear interest. The general gnide^ will therefore be that 
Durbjw money as loans should be given to those who can give seonrity whether personal or 
otherwise, and charitable fund money as gifts to the rest. In neither case should the ordinary 
■ rules for mnkiug advances ho ignored, namely, thatno one is eligible who has sufficient means 
of his own or who can mako his own arrangements for raising the necessary money himself. 

•The estimates having been prepared, application should be made for the requisite funds. As 
Boou as it is known what amounts will bo allotted a distribution should be made by relief circles 
and villages in tho proportion indicated by the preliminary estimates, a certain reserve being 
kept imapproprinted for tho State generally under each fund to meet unforeseen demands. 

138. Tho preparation of the lists of recipients should be begun in snfficieut time for them Preparation 
to bo completed by the end of May. Tho lists slionld be prepared as for as possible in the®^^t8of 
villages themselves, ample notice being given befordumd of the dates and ^aces at which the 
list for each village will be prepared. If this is done it will usually be found that the list will 
bo fairly complete, and that tho people who are on works will go to the place appointed for the 
purpose of having their names and requirements entered. This is important, as, if these people 
are not touched, and they are the people who will pritnS faeic require assistance most, the 
lists will he very incomplete and trouble and confusion will be caused afterwards when the time 
comes to give onttho money. In giving notice therefore of tho time and idaco of preparation 
of the li^s eaie should ho • taken that the information • is made widely known on the 
various works. Tho lists should bo prepared by villages in presence of tho assembled 
people of tho village with their headman and local offioal. N o written applioation for a 
should bo rcqu'icd, hut the he.admon should marshal tho people and each applicant should 
' come forward in . -tnm. Tho lists should ho . prepared hy . the Officer in charge of the 
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relief in the tahsil,- who should be o£ some rank iC possible; and the case of each applicant 
should he enquired into then and there, and, as far as maj he, final orders given as to the 
amount which he will receive when the rains hreib, and he should he informed accordingly. 
In determining the amount, the area of cultivated land which he has, the numbers inMs 
family, his cattle, -his resources, and the security he can give should all be enquired into and 
veriBed from the • village papers and by the headmen. The greater the publicity with which 
the whole proceedings are taken the less the likelihood of false claims being made. The amount 
allotted to the village as already explained should not as a rule he exceeded without good cause, 
and if possible a decision should he come to then and there as to which of the applicants should 
receive Durhar loans and which Charitable Fund gifts. This, however, may not be possible, 
and then the .-discrimination should be made subsequently. All the lists should be ^efully 
scrutinized and the calculations and totals checked in oBSoe afterwards and signed by the 
District Officer in token of his approval. They should then he carefully kept and added to from 
time to time as other deserving applicants make their appearance until the rains come and the 
money has to be distributed. The Central Officer should be careful to see that he has 'plenty 
of money in the treasuries to meet the demand when the time comes for distribution. 

■139. When the lists have been prepared a programme should be drawn up and published 
of the manner, in which the money will be distributed. This should be done by peripatetic 
treasuries, one of which will be sufficient for each district. For each treasury a treasurer, 
possibly a clerk, two or three^ chaprasis, a police guard and a strong box will be'required. 
Convenient centres wiH he fixed in each distnct at which the money will he paid out, and the 
order in which they will be visited should be arranged and made known beforehand. In fact 
everything will be arranged except the actual dates of payment. A Durbar official, or one of 
the officers who have been employed as Inspecting Officers for famine works, should be 
nominated in charge_of each treasury, and in addition he should have with him the local official. 
Everything being ia readiness the breaking of the rains must be awaited, and as they become 
established in each district the work of distribution should commence when ordered by the 
Central Officer. The people should now be generally informed of the dates at which they 
are to collect at the various centres to receive their money. They should come by villages 
iis before, accompanied by their headmen. The Officer in charge of the party should distribute 
the money accordiug to the lists prepared beforehand, while the local official may usefully be 
employed in investigating the cases of new-comers. Before the work of the day commences 
the Officer in* charge should explain to the assembled people the conditions under which the 
money is ^ven, «.e., as a loan or as gift, and in addition each recipient when he gets his 
mone;^ should similarly be_ told whether he will have to repay the money or not.. If. the 
gift is a free one each recipient should receive a written certificate to that effect, stating the 
amount paid and that it is not recoverable by an;f State offiml. When a village list is taken 
up, the people of that village should be made to sit in rows in front of the distiibuting officer. 
Immediately in front and a little at one side should stand the beadmen. The people should 
then be called up in order, the headmen being responsible that no personation or deception 
is practised, and each person given the amount sanctioned for him, his receipt and that of 
his surety, if any, being taken at the same rime in the . appropriate column of the register, 
and the payment vouched for by the initials of the disbursing officer. At the close of each 
day’s work the accounts should be carefully checked against the amount of money paid out 
■ as ascertained from the sum in the treasury when work was started and the balance left at the 
close of the day. 

1 40. The amount which one officer can distribute in a given time naturally depends on the 
size of each individual sum paid out, but not so much a? one would suppose on first sight, for, 
in the case of the larger amounts, t.e., those over fiSO, a receipt stamp has to be affixed, and in . 
these cases more often the thumb mark of a surely will have to be obtained, all of which takes 
time, bub on an average each disburser may be expected to pay out B1,00U during each hour 
of work. This average has often been attained in practice, and in fact an instance is known 
where an officer distributed somewhat more than Sl,600 within an hour. These figures 
therefore serve as a guide in calculating the rime which it will take to pay out the total 
allotment, and if the rains are late and the time available for sowing is short the number of 
disbursing officers should be increased. A minor point which, however, may be usefully 
regarded in fixing the centres for disbursement is the facilities for the purchase of seed which 
exist'at the place selected. If the people can go straight off with the money in their hands 
and Iray seed at once it not only saves them rime, but diminishes the chances of the money 
being diverted to other purposes. 

The qrstem of payment by peripatetic treasuries above detailed presupposes that the 
amounts to be distributed are large j in fact it should ordinarily be adopted in any district in 
which that amount exceeds a lakh of rnjiees or even B50,000, if the rime within which the 
payments must be made is short. 

141. The method of distributing these funds described in the preceding paragraphs has 
been found to be the best in practice, but it may happen that the State does not possess the 
necessary estabUshment and will have to fall back on a simpler qrstem of distribution. 
Whatever system is afioptefi it is important to secure that the efistrihutron should he rapid and 
that the money should really reach those fer whom it is intended and should pass through as 
few hands as possible. In some parts of India persons selected for gifts from the charitable 
funds have been given cheques on local bankers to he cashed on the arrival of the rains. 
Nominal rolls' were made out showing tha names of all persons receiring cheques with the 
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.-amoant o£ caoli.olieqno. The cheques were then made over to the recipients who were told 
-the name of the bankers from whom^ and the approximate times at which^ they would receive 
-the money. The necessary funds were sent to the bankers shortly before the rains were expected 
-and they were required to submit accormts of the money with the original cheques as vouchers. 

The objections to this scheme are that it gives people who are at the end of their resources a 
negotiable securiij which they can convert at any time into cash to be spent on other objects^ 
it puts power into the hands of the bankers and takes time. But with energetic supervision 
-these drawbacks can be reduced to a miiumum. 

14&. The ^stem of advances, when administered prudently • and with forethought, is ^obligation 
most effective instrument of rdief and one which can be to a very great extent freed from theatta^ng to 
■pauperizing influences of State charity. But this latter characteristic will be lost if lax notions®^'®’®**®®"* 

•of obligation are allowed to affect the question of the recover}' of the advances. Due regard 
should, of course, be paid to the nature of subsequent seasons and-the circumstances of the 
recipients, but otherwise the repaj-ment of advances should he strictly enforced. It is even of 
-more importance, when the preservation of seU-reliance and the hon^ty of the people is in ques- 
tion, to insist on the repa}'ment of faJiavi loans than to insist on the payment of arrears of land 
rrevenue. To rescind a special contract has a more demoralizing effect upon the popular mind 
than to relax for once- the demand of the State, to winch the people are accustomed and the 
obligation for which is undeniable. In the interests, therefore, of public faith, which depends 
largely on the recognition of the obligation attaching to contracts, us well as with the object 
of maintaining and strengthening a spirit of independence among the people, the recovery of 
Jidvances should take precedence of the recovery of arrears of land revenue in the settlement of 
liabilities which follows a ffimine. 
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FORM No. 2B.— MUSTER ROLL FOR WSEK ENDING 
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*Qang No. 


Month. 


.week ending. 


FORM No. 8. 

Progress of Work and Payments. 

[iS'ee Paragraph 64 of the Hand-hook. ] 

.of Charge No.. 


.19 


State. 


Name of Mato, 

Nature of Work 

Name of Work Agent. 
Name of Clerk 


Progress of Work and Payments.— A . 

(To he filled in for the whole gang, esolnding persons or gronps sepnintely tasked, 
for whom tho entries will be made in Part U.) 


Price- 
basis, 
seers per 
rupee. 


Date from 
which it 
took 
effect. . 


Date. 

Quantity of wobe. 

Full 

Wages for 
full task 
in pice or 
ohhattaoks. 

Amount 
oamed 
in pice 
or ohhab- 
take. 

Aetna! 
payments 
in pice 
or ohhat- 
tacks. 

Initial or 
signature of 
Clerk and 
Work Agent. 

Remarks. 

Full task. 

Work done. 

1 

2 

etc., to 31 

Cubic feel. 

Cubio feet. 





(Here enter desorip- 
tion of short work, 
if any, and state 
what class of worker 
is responsible for it.) 


* In the case of a weakly gang the word " Weakly ” should be entered before the Gong No. Weakly 
persons in an able-bodied gang who are individually tasked should bo separately entered in Fort II. 


Progress of Work and Payments . — Vaii B . 


(To be filled in when individuals or groups within tho gang are separately tasked.) 
For use this (Fart II} should be printed on separate sheets (one sheet for each week). 


Names of 
individuals 
or headmen 
of groups. 

Gang No. of 
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Entries for persons engaged on earthwork should first be made ; then for those engaged in metal-breukin g, 
^and so on. Weakly persons individually tasked should be entered separately at the end of each class of 
work. 

. Note. — The Clerk and Work Agent should sign or initial each day’s entries at tho bottom of the form. 































5S. FORir No. 4.— INSPECTING OFFICER’S. BEPOET. 

. FOBil No. i. 

Form of Inspecting Officer's Report. 

[See PataRraph 78 of the Hand-hoofc.] 

Note of an inspection made by ' 

on— — — 

Charge No ^ — . Officer in charge : 

Despatch to as No, dated^ 


State 
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iNSTRtICTIONB. 

This form of Inspection Report is intended to have two uses. It is intended for the use 
of every officer who is engaged on departmental relief works as a guide to the principal 
points of management, organization, and field accounts which require his attention and active 

assistance. Jt is intended as a form for the submission of formal inspection reports to be 

made from time to time on each relief charge in the manner laid down below. It is not 
intended for use as a mere vehicle of criticism. 

2. Whenever an officer submits a report in this form he must devote at least one whole day 
to a “ charge ho must see that his facts are cowect ; tnat his counting is complete in the 
manner done (either by sampling gangs or by a full count) ; and he must record in each ease 
the steps taken by him to remedy the defects reported. If there are serious defects, he must 
stay on the charge two or three days if possible and get them righted so, far as practicable at 
the time. 

Special attention thonld be paid to eheekmg the accounts. 

3 . Each relief charge should be formally reported on in this manner about once in three 
weeks, if possible. 3?uU or sample counts of the workers and dependants should be taken on 
other occasions whenever practicable, but they need not be specially reported. 

4. When a full count is taken it should ^e made without any warning. A whole party 
should be stopped, the workers and dependants given ten minutes to seat themselves, and 
.then counted up by head and entered in a note-book ruled in lines for gangs, men, wolnen and 
children. While the count of a party is in progress the workers and dependants must remain 
' ...ted j as soon as it is over a second signal should be given to resume work. A full count is 
etter directed to checking the gross numbers of gangs, men, women and children. It is im- 
practicable to at the same time check their correct classification in the registers ; this is better 
done during the sample counts which are made by means of the registers. Two officers work- 
ing together from opposite ends of a work make a more satisfactorj^ count than is possible by a 
single officer. In a tank work the whole of the people in it should be seated simul- 
taneously. 

Report. 

General. — (a) Is the charge '* open "for recruitment, orisita '^closed" charge? (6) On 
what work or works are the people employed? (c) Enter in the margin the reported numbers 
of persons present this day and for the three previous days, workers, gratuitous, .total, (d) If' 
there have been any great differences, note the explanation given by the Officer in charge. 

(e) Are the numbers of persons present on other relief works in the vicinity rising, fairly 
steady, or falling ? 

I. Future tBorL'—{a) How many more days’ work is there hero ? (6) Where will the 
woikcrs go next ? (c) Is there enough work marked out ahead for a month ? 

II. Admission.'— .{a) Arc the arrangemeuts for receiving, registering and placing new- 
comers in good order ? Are the new-comers put in separate gangs and individually tasked ? Is 
the task low enough at the outset, and is it gradually raised ? (6) Arc weakly persons put in 
separate gangs, or are they individually tasked and is the task low enough ? What proportion 
do their numbers hear to the total number of workers? (c) Are immigrants kept in separate 
gangs? (d) Arc people ineligible for relief excluded? (e) Are the numbers engaged in 
miecellaneons duties excessive ? 

III. Conservancy, — (o) Are yellow flags fixed at the latrines ? (5) Is the surrounding 
ground clean ? (c) Is there a staff of men to enforce conservancy rules ? 

IV. IFater arrangements. — (n) Are weUs selected and guarded as directed? (/>) Are • 
they disinfected regularly? (c) Arc the arrangements for water-carriage and distribution in 
proper order? 

Y, Shelter. — (a) Are there enough grass screens for those who live on the works ? (4) 
Ar> they strongly made? [c) What proportion of the persons attending the works live on 
tliem ? 

VI. F od-snpplies , — («) Quantity and quality. (4) Prices of some of the principal foods, 
f'*) Dots there api'car to be any combination of the local men ? (d) Is kesari being sold on 
the works ?. (-) Is a list of prices current posted up at the Relief Work’s bazar? 
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VII. Condilion p/ the wori-crs.— Specially' notice the oondition of the weakly gano-s 
weakly persons iiidiviclually tasked, now-comers, 'nursing mothers, and of children under sotcu 
years of ago who have hcon a short time on the works. 

VIII. Kitchent. — {a) Are the arrangements satisfactory ? (i) "What food is being given 
to adults and (e) to children ? Is the food digestible? 

IX. Is there a separate hospital for this charge ? (J), If not, where are 

the sick sent to? (c) Are there isolated huts for small-pox patients? (rf) Is there a spare 
hospital ahead ready for an opidemio ? («) 'Wh.at arrangements are there for discovering the 

sick and sending them to hospital ? (/) Look into food and wages accounts of the hospital 

and report results, (i;) Is the hospital management satisfactory ? 

X. The (/fflrf.— VHiat arc the arrangements for disposing of dead bodies ? , 

XI. Cotiiplainfs. — State result of enquiries into complaints made. 

XII. J)t(fietil ties.— Stoic any peculiar difGculties in the proper management of this charge. 

XIII. If able to make a complete count of tho numbers attending this w’ork, give a short 
note of the results as compared with tho reported numbers. (On such occasions it will scarcely 
le possible to fill in the remainder of this report, and it is not expected.) 

. XIV. JJniVy routine . — (a) At what hours is the mustering done ? (J) Atwhat inteiwals 
are wages paid, and (c) at what hours, and W) by whom ? 

X^\ Jistablishmcnt. — (<j) How many IVbrk Agents arc there, and (i) Gang Clerks ? (c) 
Do they seem to know the rules and to understand their duties ? (d) Are they all provided 
with huts or tents ? Note any who aiipcar to be (e) especially good men, {./ ) incompetent or 
lazy, (p) Compare tho establishment attendant^ ^hook wnth the acquittance roll. ’ (/ 5 ) Jg the 
cst.'ihlishment excessive ? 

XVI. The work. — (a) Is tho work on the Famine or on the Test Work system ? (4) 
What is the task on this work ? Is the work marked out in such a way that it can be under- 
stood by the people and effcctivcl}’ checked ? id) Do'the Work Agents keep their measurement 
notes on tho work done up to date ? (c) Are the carriers correctly proportioned to the diggers ? 
{/) What proportion of the g.angs is c.arning the full wage ? (^) W’hat percentage'of the 
full wage do the average earning represent? (A) Give separate | figures for able-bodied and 
weakly gangs and explain any remarkable figures, (t) How does the expenditure up to date 
compare with the sanctioned estimate ? (y ) How does the rate of expenditure compare with 
the normal petty contract rate ? 

XVII. Ganp registers. — (a) Are they correctly kept ? Give results of some checks. 

XVIII.— C//cc7-i«y numbers by samples.— (a) Muster one gang, at random, in each clerk’s 

party on the spot and check the entries for the day. (4) Then count up tho whole number of 
gangs on the work and estimate the number of men, women, and children by the mean numbers 
of the counted gangs. State tho results. 

XIX. Cheeking accounts.— [a) Take tho checked registers to the charge head-quarters. 
Then compare them with the entries in clerk’s hooks of the day and note any differences. (4) 
Take tho complete set of clerk’s books for three or four days hack, and compare their totals 
with entries in the charge books for the same day. (c) Trace out and look into the accounts 
for cooked food, comparing expenditure with the number of persons being fed. {it) Examine 
the contingent expenditure, scrutinizing the vouchers, (c) Compare charge books with the 
last two or tlirec weeks’ cliarge progress return. (/ ) Check the price-basis, (y) See that the 
cash balance is not excessive. State results. 

XX. Funds and grain. — W’hat are the arrangements for (a) keeping in funds and 
grain, (4) transport and custody of grain and coin, (c) keeping up supply of copper coin ? 
Arc they working satisfactorily ? 

XXL Fire protection. — Arc all grass huts, especi^y in the head-quarters’ camp, protected 
from fire and starving cattle by mud or “cowdnng leeping ?’_’ 

XXII. Stores, tools and baskets. — (a) Are the registers in good order so that every trans- 
action is traceable 7 (4) What numbers of spare picks, phdorahs (hammers in a stone-breaking 
work), and baskets arc there ? (c) Is anything wanting ? 

XXIII. O^ee matters. — If there is any unnecessary writing or account rendering, notice 
it here. 

General Report. 


As regards general condition and management of the works ; and conduct of the Officer 
in charge. 


(Signed) 


Note. — For nso tho qaestions ii 
for the Insrostii g Officer’s remarks. 



FORM No. 5. 

Register of Aided Private Works. 

[Sflfl Paragraph 81 of tho Hand-book.] 
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FOB3I No. 5.— EEGISTEE OF AIDED PEIVATE IPOEKS. 
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A map of tho Stnto should ho hound in at tho ond of tho logistor, and tho position of OTory Tiliago work entered in tho register ehould bo saatkod on the map by its register numbcri written in black 
figures within a red circio a quarter of an inch in diameter. > 



FOllM No. 0. 

Weekly Abstract of yon-Deparlmeutal Work Charges. 

[ Ste P»ri;npH S'» of !li» Ilaa'i-r-v-js.] 

Name anil number o£ work . Villaj^o , Circle , Dintrict . State 

Ksliniate ranctionwl for U , 


FOHM No. C.— WEEKLY ABSTIlACT OP NON-DEPARTMENTAL WORK CHAEGES, 
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Note.— This form whon nsed os on abstract shonid bs printed on rod paper ; when used as a return it will bo printed on white paper. 
*'W’hon nsod os on abstract this column must bo left blank as pay of establishment shonid bo drawn upon an establishment bill form. 






















FORM No. 7. 

Village Gratuitous S,eli(\f List. 

[ See Paragraph 90 at the Hand-book.] 

’Village , Tahsil . State . . Price-basis, seers per rupee. 

j r~ I Deecrip- i [ j ~ ~~ I 



Notbs.— (a) The list ehonld be in book form. 

(6) The reoipients ehonld be grouped by classes according to the nllosTanoes they receive, n separate series of numbers being allotted to each class, 
(e) Where payments are not made daily, the entries shonld be made only on tbo actual dates of payment for the actual sums paid. 

(if) When a name is romoved from the list, the officer removing should draw n line through iho blank payment columns. 

(e) The columns should be totalled daily. All entries should be made in ink. 
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All ontripH ihonli! bu made in ink, 

Notzs,*— In tne caeo of an immigrant from another Xalivc Stile or from Urittih India the name of Iho State or District nhould Bo ontored in red ink across colnmns 7 to 9, 
One senes of numLcrs in column 2 for the whole period during which ll.o poorliousc is open should ordinarily bo adopted* ^ 




















JPoorhotise Register, 

[&« Paragraph 108 of the Band-honk.] 
Jtsguiet of daily number of persons fed at the Poorhouse at— 



























Poorfiouse Weehhj JHelw'n. 

[/S«a Farngnph 113 of tbo ITand-bookO 

Weehlg Uetnrn of (he jperaona relieved in PoorhMtt/tj Rtnip. for the weeh ending Saturday , the 



* Including ostabUHlimQnb oliugcs. 

t Tho incidence of expenditure per head on the total expenditure for the week only should ho shown. 

(eignalurc)—. (Signaturo) ' 

SuperintandenC, Poorhoatti DhtrM Qfficfr. 









FORM No. IQ. 

JSmigrant Depdl Tteghlcr. 

ParagnpFt 129 of the IFnii'l-booIr. ] 

Itfightcr of misrant* awl animals rolieml in (.he Depui State Suring the laeek ending Saturday, the. 
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APPENDIX L 

{Se$ FABAOBAPH 53 (e) OP ISB HAND-BOOB.) 
Famine Tasks^ 

Ajmer and Merwara JDiatriets. 
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APPENDIX 1.— FAMINE TASKS. 
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. APPENDIX II.-PAMIl)fE TASKS. 
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KOXZ,— The above carrier's laalt (column 3) U for a rtilucc^l Unil made up of tivlunl distance in felt (column 1) ll*» fiot for inili\t effort nnd lU limts Uie lift (column 2). tbo day’s task of carryinj; 
matcrlul for a carrier unit bciinj ten Ihoueand cubic fcit carried orcr a Icid of ono foot, or ouo cubic foot carried to a diitaiico of tin thousand cubic fcit# 
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APPENDIX IIL-.\YAGE TABLES. 


APPE1?DIX ni, 

, (See PABA.QRAPH 65 OP THE HAND-BOOK.) 

VTaqz Tabus. 


'Bombas Table of redtteed tcaget for short icori, 

V 


Wage payalile vbea perceotage of fall task dons Is 


go 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 lo 


Ua»mam 
vage for 
fall task. 


Picc. Pico. Pice. ,Pice. Pice. Pice. Pice. rice". I Picc. Pice, 



Noicg.— (1) In tUii table onc-liall of a pice and fractions over onc-balf are taken as one pice : fcactions less tban 
ono-lislf ore omitted, except in ca-cs marked (*), vrhero one pice is entered on the principle tbat a 
worker who performs an; appreciable portion of tbo task sboold get tomelliing, 

(2) Work done sbonld be eaioulated and paid to tbe nearest tenth, tbe bcne&t of nn; doubt being given 

to tbo worker: tbnsSo per cent, and above will be paid for as tbo fall task, from 04 to 85 per cent, 
inclnsivc as 00 per cent., and so on. ^ 

(3) When workers are tasked and p-sid by tbo gang, tbo wages of tbe gang, when abort work is done, sbonld 

be cajcnlatcd fwm this tnblc, and not by reference to table (o), wbicb might in some cases give a differ- 
ent total wage for tbo gang. 

(4) Workers tasked individnally, also, will Of course be paid by this table for short work. 

(5) When short work is done gangers on public works sbonld receive one picc morn thnn the B class wage, 

Bs calculated from Ibis table, provided it is not desired to ponisli the ganger specialljr. 

(C) Crlicarily, no srage is to be paid lo a worker who is present working for only half n day. If a gang, 
whica in the teeming tonsisted of IS workers and was set n task accordingly, »s found in the 
afternren to lave only 10 workers tbe giirp task tbenid be rrdnetd to that for 1C werkers, and wages 
s’lnoll l » paid to the 10 workers aeecrding to tbe percentage of tbe reduced task done, tbe two 
abseatoes receiving no wages. If a gang wbieh eonsistial of 1C in the ir.orning is found to r 0 nl.sln IS 
in tbe 8ttemc»in, s. ages shcsld be ta!cr.lat.-d and paid only for tbe 1(5. Gangs or individusli j-ul fs 
work on’ V in tbo nftemuon sbuoid rtcoivt tbe dcpeudant*s ailuwanco for the wtoie day uodst 
sectlea S2. 
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APPKNDIX IV; 

{Sff rAnAGiiAPu r>G of tok hakd-uook.) 
Wion Tadixs: 


Cfntrai rrcvtneef TalJf ifsoirinp in pice the vagct to he paid /or "short work/' 
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'APPENDIX V.— SYSTEM OF 'WORK. 

APPENDIX V. 

{See PAEAGRAPH 48 OP THE HAND-BOOK.) 

Repoet on the Bbaeatpor Famine op 1906-1906. 

Si * • 4: -4: 4! 4: ' 4; 

' VI.'^JReli'ef measures and administration. , 

'* * 4t • 4! 4: 4: 4: 

17, Departmental relief , — ^The syeliem on whieh tbe Eeliel works were carried out 
ider the Public Works Department was that known as the " Modified Contract System ” 
mhined with Departmental Relief for dependents. 

The whole of the Relief works were under the Public Works Department and the State 
ngineer was in charge of the whole system. 

18. A description is given belovSr of the system on which the Relief works' were 
irried out. 

• 

Each separate work or portion of a work was given to an approved and selected contrac- 
ir who signed an agreement and deposited a security deposit of 10 per cent, of the total cost 
: the work. ^ If the contractor failed to carry out his agreement, the security deposited 
!came forfeited to the State, and the State Engineer was ^he sole judge and arbitrator and his 
jcision was final. • • ■ • . 

Special clauses were insetted in the agreement to cover the question of sanitation, hut- 
ng, water-supply and medical attendance. The Public Works Department and the oontrac- 
ir were jointly responsible, and the cost was divided proportionately. A clause was inserted 
.ij.to the agreement to ensure the employment of all Bharatpur subjects who applied for work, 
whether able-bodied or otherwise. Tools and plant were all supplied by the contractor. * 

The State Engineer fixed not only the rate of earth-work per 1,000 cubic feet to be 
paid to the contractors, but also the rate per 100 cubic feet of earth- work to be paid to 
the labourers diivet. This varied with the nature of the sod, length of lead, height of lift and 
i-ate of giain ; in this way he controlled the contractor’s profit. 

' In addition to this a minimum wage was also fixed . The minimum wage applied mcfre 
particularly to the people employed on dressing and consolidating the earth-work, who were 
paid daily wages and whose work it was not easy to measure up. The people employed on 
this work were the weak men, women and young children who were too weak or too young 
to be employed on digging or carrying and who, if employed at the fixed rate, would probably 
not have earned a living wage. 

The minimum wage was also applied, although in a lesser degree, to the diggers and car- 
riers, but it was rarely necessary to pay it, as the wages could be, fer better, regulated by 
increasing or decreasing the rate per 100 cubic feet to be paid’ to them, - . 

The minimum wage of course depended directly on the local price for grain, and varied 
throughout the famine. Contractors were supplied with a statement giving the minimum wage 
for men, women, children of various ages, at various rates of grain. 

Daily payments were made by contractors to all labourers in presence of the officer in 
charge of the work or his deputy. 

19. Arrangements for gratuitous relief on the works and relief to dependents were 
carried out deparlmentally, The Sub-Overseer or Mistry in charge of th? work was given- a 
small imprest and paid the dependents and those unfit for work and kept a separate account 
for this purpose. 

The number of dependents and people unfit for work amounted to a very small percentage 
of the whole, as with the exception of very small children or very old weak persons, all were 
able and fit to do some work. 

Weak persons unfit for work and not depending on workers were drafted into the poor- 
house at Sewar. 

&0. Each work was under the special charge of one man who was responsible for the 
work. In the larger works where some 3,000 people might be employed he would be a Sub- 
Overseer and would have under him Misteries and Time-keepers. On the smaller works where 
the numbers did not exceed one or two hundred people, a*WiBtry only would be in charge who 
would work as 'lime-keeper. 

A report showing the number of workers and dependents with other particulars was for- 
warded daily to the Sub-Divisional Officer in charge <of each circle as well as to the State 
Engineer. 

On all the works that were started at any distance from a village, arrangements 'were 
jnaAp. for a Eania to open a shop at the site of the work and grain was sold at the same rate 
as in the neighbouring viUages. 

In a great number of cases it was not found necessary to arrange for huts, as empty 
houses were taken over in the neighbouring villages, and’ the labourers as a general rule prefer 
tbis to living actnally on the works. On works where it was found necessary to arrange for 
huttings, sirkee lean huts were constructed, which were moved easily frpm place to place as 
required. 
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XIV. — General remaris on the mrlting of the Famine Code. 

68. All the Belief rrorks in this State •were carried out under ■what is tnown as the 
" Modified Contract System.” 

Under the existing circnmstaQces this system was considered as the most snitahle one for 
the State. 

69. In order to show the necessity of adopting this system in preference to the one pre- 
scribed in the Famine Code, as also to explain its 'working in a, thorough manner, the follow- 
ing abstract is quoted in ciefevto from the State Engineer’s report : — 

*' I do not propose here to enter into a defence of the Modified-Contract System, but 
I consider with the small superior establishment at present in the State, it would 
hare been quite impossible to work the complicated famine system satisfactorily. 

" To do this it would have been necessary to have a fully qualified officer in charge of 
each relief circle in the State {the Sub-divisional Officers could not possibly have 
undertaken this work in addition to their ordinary duties) and he would require under 
him a large famine establishment. tVithout this safeguard I am of opinion that the 
peculation and loot would amount to an enormous percentage of the total cost of the 
famina 

Under the present system the contractor obtains a legitimate profit, in his own 
interest, he is obliged to see that the tasks are properly performed. Ko object can 
be served by sending in daily returns fictitously increased, which is a very common form of 
fraud when working under the ordinary Famine Code. The tools and plant are 
the property of the contractor, and the State, therefore, dees not have to bear the less dus 
to their being lost, damaged or fraudulently sold which often occurs under the other 
system. 

“ It is possible to keep a far better control over selected contractors whose future 
livelihood in this State depends on their obeying orders and carrying out their works 
satisfactorily than over a number of men temporarily engaged, many of whom look on the 
famine solelj* as a means of making me ney by loot and fraud, and few of whom can 
look forward to future prospects in this State. 

“ As a matter of actual cspei-ience from previous famine I know that men -will apply 
for famine work carried (at on Code principles on half the pay rf the appointment 
they are then holding. And 1 regrtt to eay that I do not believe, this is done from 
motives of philanthropy. 

" Apart from the j rimary question of relief this system ensurrs that the work 
carried out will become useful work to the State, and will serve the inigation purpose or 
whatever it may be for which it is intended. 

“ Experience n prerfous faroii es goes to prove that many wojks carried cut under 
the Famine Code, have failed altogether in this respect. 

" However suitable the Famine C( de may be in a British District where plenty of 
superior supervision is available, I do not think it is suited to Native States unless 
the existing staff of superior officers is very largely increased.” 

As already described the rates paid under the “Modified Contract System” were 
controlled by the State Engineer and vai'ied according to the nature of the soil, distance 
of lead and lift. 

70. The tables below ■will show th*' minimum Imng wage allowed as also the amount 
paid to the ■various classes of dependents. 


Statement shoietng minimum rate of wages to he f aid to peojple employed on relief worhs for 

various prices of grain. 


Sceis (oa 
tore* cheapest 
grata. 

Han. 

Taloein 
annas and 
pies. 

Womao, 

Value Id 
annaa and 
plea. 

Chad. 

Valne in 

pies. 

Bemarks. 

16 

20 CbB. 

Bs. a. p. 

0 13 

ISChs. 

Be. a. p. 

Oil 

14 Chs. 

Bs. a. p. 

0 0 10 

This statement is 

16 

11 

0 14 

If 

0 12 


0 0 11 

calculated for able- 
bodied labourers. 

14 

11 

0 15 

19 

0 13 

11 

0 10 

The late of wages 
for children is only 
approximate, as it 
depends on the 

13 

•1 

0 16 

11 

0 14 

11 

oil 

12 

11 

0 18 

11 

0 16 

11 

0 12 

age of the children. 
The grain for par- 

11 

11 

0 1 10 

91 

0 18 


0 13 

pcses of this state- 
ment was the 

10 

11 

0 2 0 

11 

0 1 10 

It 

0 1 5 

cheapest form of 
, ' ' ’nnhle. 

9 

11 

0 2 3 

11 

0 2 0 

11 

7 

* ■* * 














78 ■ APpjSNdix r,=--srs!i»EM op woex. 


Clasiifmiion of loagea 6/ dependents ly Pnhlie Worh Department. 


Claw. 

Farifcolar*, 

Bs. a. p. 

BsHiau. 

A. 

An old man nnfil for work ...... 

0X3 


B 

An old woman unfit for work 

0 1 3 


0 

A child old enongli but too weak 

0 1 0 - 


D&E 

A child not old enough for work ..... 

0 0 6to9 


F 

A baby in anus . . ' 

0 0 3 


6 

Any woman giving birth to a child onrcdief work to rocoiro 
for a fortnight. 

0 1 6 

- 


71. The measure of success attained and the a,ttitude~of the people . — ^The system of work 
idopted ia the State worked with complete success and was liked by the masses. 


a. 1. 0. p. 0.--N0. 2297 F. D.— 3-3-08.-600.— E. a W. & K. M. M . 
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